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Protoavr.—Part I. 


It was the evening of a day in early June. The time was last year, 
avd the place was Cambridge. The sun had been visible in the 
heavens, a gracious presence, actually a whole week—in itself a 
thing remarkable ; the hearts of the most soured, even of land- 
lords and farmers, were coming to believe again in the possibility of 
fine weather; the clergy were beginning to think that they might 
this year hold a real Harvest Thanksgiving instead of a sham ; the 
trees at the Backs were in full foliage; the avenues of Trinity and 
Clare were splendid; beside them the trim lawns sloped to the 
margin of the Cam, here most glorious and proudest of English rivers, 
seeing that he laves the meadows of those ancient and venerable 
foundations, King’s, Trinity, and St. John’s, to say nothing of 
Queens’ and Clare and Magdalen; men were lazily floating in 
canoes, or leaning over the bridges, or strolling about the walks, 
or lying on the grass; and among them—but not—oh! not with 
them—walked or rested many of the damsels of learned Newnham, 
chiefly in pairs, holding sweet converse 
On mind and art, 
And labour and the changing mart, 
And all the framework of the land; 

not neglecting the foundations of the Christian faith and other 
fashionable topics, which ladies nowadays handle with so much 
learning, originality, dexterity, and power. 

We have, however, to do with only one pair, who were sitting 
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together on the banks opposite Trinity. These two were talking 
about a subject far more interesting than any concerning mind, or 
art, or philosophy, or the chances of the Senate House, or the future 
of Newnham: for they were talking about themselves and their own 
lives, and what they were to do each with that one life which 
happened, by the mere accident of birth, to belong to herself. It 
must be a curious subject for reflection in extreme old age, when 
everything has happened that is going to happen, including 
rheumatism, that, but for this accident, one’s life might have been 
so very different. 

* Because, Angela,’ said the one who wore spectacles and looked 
older than she was, by reason of much pondering over books and 
perhaps too little exercise, ‘ because, my dear, we have but this one 
life before us, and if we make mistakes with it, or throw it away, 
or waste it, or lose our chances, it is such a dreadful pity. Oh, 
to think of the girls who drift and let every chance go by, and 
get nothing out of their lives at all—except babies’ (she spoke 
of babies with great contempt). ‘Oh! it seems asif every moment 
were precious: oh! it is a sin to waste an hour of it.’ 

She gasped and clasped her hands together with asigh. She 
was not acting, not at all; this girl was that hitherto rare thing, 
a girl of study and of books; she was wholly possessed, like the 
great scholars of old, with the passion for learning. 

‘Oh! greedy person!’ replied the other with a laugh, ‘if you 
read all the books in the University library, and lose the enjoyment 
of sunshine, what shall it profit you, in the long-run ?’ 

This one was a young woman of much finer physique than her 
friend. She was not short-sighted; but possessed, in fact, a pair 
of orbs of very remarkable clearness, steadiness, and brightness. 
They were not soft eyes, nor languishing eyes, nor sleepy eyes, nor 
downcast, shrinking eyes ; they were wideawake, brown, honest eyes, 
which looked fearlessly upon all things, fair or foul. A girl does 
not live at Newnham two years for nothing, mind you; when 
she leaves that seat of learning, she has changed her mind about 
| the model, the perfect, the ideal woman. More than that, she 
i will change the minds of her sisters and her cousins: and there 
| are going to be a great many Newnhams; and the spread of this 

{ 





| revolution will be rapid; and the shrinking, obedient, docile, man- 

reverencing, curate-worshipping maiden of our youth will shortly 

| vanish and be no more seen. And what will the curate do then, 

poor thing? Wherefore let the bishop look to certain necessary 

changes in the Marriage Service; and let the young men see 

| that their own ideas change with the times, else there will be no 
sweethearts for them. More could I prophesy, but refrain. 
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This young lady owned, besides those mentioned above, many 
other points which will always be considered desirable at her age, 
whatever be the growth of feminine education (wherefore, courage, 
brothers!). In all these points she contrasted favourably with her 
companion. For her face was sunny, and fair to look upon; one of 
the younger clerical dons—now a scanty band, almost a Remnant 
—was reported to have said, after gazing upon that face, that he 
now understood, which he had never understood before, what 
Solomon meant when he compared his love’s temples to a piece of 
pomegranate within her locks. No one asked him what he meant, 
but he was a mathematical man, and so he must have meant 
something, if it was only trigonometry. As to her figure, it was 
what a healthy, naturally dressed, and strong young woman’s 
figure ought to be, and not more slender in the waist than was the 
figure of Venus or Mother Eve; and her limbs were elastic, so 
that she seemed when she walked as if she would like to run, jump, 
and dance, which, indeed, she would have greatly preferred, only 
at Newnham they ‘take it out’ at lawn tennis. And what- 
ever might be the course of life marked out by herself, it was 
quite certain to the intelligent observer that before long Love the 
invincible—Love that laughs at plots, plans, conspiracies, and 
designs—would upset them all, and trace out quite another line of 
life for her, and most probably the most commonplace line of all. 

‘Your life, Constance,’ she went on, ‘seems to me the most 
happy and the most fortunate. How nobly you have vindicated 
the intellect of women by your degree !’ 

‘No, my dear:’ Constance shook her head sadly. ‘No; only 
partly vindicated our intellect ; remember I was but fifth Wrangler, 
and there were four men—men, Angela—above me. I wanted to 
be Senior.’ 

‘Everybody knows that the fifth is always as good as the first.’ 
Constance, however, shook her head at this daring attempt at 
consolation. ‘ At all events, Constance, you will go on to prove it 
by your original papers when you publish your researches, You 
will lecture like Hypatia; you will have the undergraduates 
leaving the men and crowding to your theatre. You will become 
the greatest mathematician in Cambridge; you will be famous 
for ever. You willdo better than man himself, even in man’s most 
exalted level of intellectual strength.’ 

The pale cheek of the student flushed. 

‘I do not expect to do better than men,’ she replied humbly. 
‘It will be enough if I do as well. Yes, my dear, all my life, 
short or long, shall be given to science. I will have no love in it, 
or marriage, or—or—anything of that kind at all.’ 
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‘Nor will I,’ said the other stoutly, yet with apparent effort. 
‘ Marriage spoils a woman’s career; we must live our life to its 
utmost, Constance.’ 

‘We must, Angela. It is the only thing in this world of 
doubt that is a clear duty. I owe mine to science. You, my 
dear, to : 

She would have said to ‘ Political Economy,’ but a thought 
checked her. Fora singular thing had happened only the day 
before. This friend of hers, this Angela Messenger, who had 
recently illustrated the strength of woman’s intellect by passing a 
really brilliant examination in that particular science, astonished 
her friends at a little informal meeting in the library by an oration. 
In this speech she went out of her way to pour contempt upon 
Political Economy. It was a so-called science, she said, not a 
science at all: a collection of theories impossible of proof. It treated 
of men and women as skittles, it ignored the principal motives of 
action, it had been put together for the most part by doctrinaires 
who lived apart, and knew nothing about men and less about 
women, and it was the favourite study, she cruelly declared, of her 
own sex, because it was the most easily crammed and made the 
most show. As for herself, she declared that for all the good it 
had done her, she might just as well have gone through a course 
of zsthetics or studied the symbols of advanced Ritualism. 

Therefore, remembering the oration, Constance Woodcote 
hesitated. To what Cause (with a capital C) should Angela 
Messenger devote her life ? 

‘I will tell you presently,’ said Angela, ‘ how I shall begin my 
life. Where the beginning will lead me, I cannot tell.’ 

Then there was silence for a while. The sun sank lower and 
the setting rays fell upon the foliage, and every leaf showed like a 
leaf of gold, and the river lay in shadow and became ghostly, and 
the windows of Trinity library opposite to them glowed, and the 
New Court of St. John’s at their left hand became like unto the 
palace of Kubla Khan. 

“Oh!’ sighed the young mathematician. ‘I shall never be 
satisfied till Newnham crosses the river. We must have one of 
these colleges for ourselves. We must have King’s. Yes, King’s 
will be the best. And oh! how differently we shall live from the 
so-called students who are now smoking tobacco in each other’s 
rooms, or playing billiards, or even cards—the superior sex |’ 

‘ As for us, we shall presently go back to our rooms, have a cup 
of tea and a talk, my dear. Then we shall go to bed. As regards 
the men, those of your mental level, Constance, do not, I suppose, 
play billiards; nor do they smoke tobacco. Undergraduates are 
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not all students, remember. Most of them are nothing but mere 
Pass-men who will become curates.’ 

Two points in this speech seem to call for remark. First, the 
singular ignorance of mankind, common to all women, which led 
the girl to believe that a great man of science is superior to the 
pleasures of weaker brethren; for they cannot understand the 
delights of fooling. The second point is but it may be left to 
those who read as they run. 

Then they rose and walked slowly under the grand old trees of 
Trinity Avenue, facing the setting sun, so that when they came to 
the end and turned to the left, it seemed as if they plunged into 
night. And presently they came to the gates of Newnham, the 
newer Newnham, with its trim garden and Queen Anne mansion. 
It grates upon one that the beginnings of a noble and lasting 
reform should be housed in a palace built in the conceited fashion 
of the day. What will they say of it in fifty years, when the 
fashion has changed and new styles reign ? 

‘Come,’ said Angela, ‘come into my room. Let my last 
evening in the dear place be spent with you, Constance.’ 

Angela's own room was daintily furnished and adorned with as 
many pictures, pretty things, books, and bric-d-brac as the narrow 
dimensions of a Newnham cell will allow. In a more advanced 
Newnham there will be two rooms for each student, and these will 
be larger. 

The girls sat by the open window: the air was soft and sweet. 
A bunch of cowslips from the Coton meadows perfumed the room : 
there was the jug-jug of a nightingale in some tree not far off ; 
opposite them were the lights of the other Newnham. 

‘The last night!’ said Angela. ‘I can hardly believe that 1 go 
down to-morrow.’ 

Then she was silent again. 

‘ My life,’ she went on, speaking softly in the twilight, ‘ begins 
to-morrow. What am I to do with it? Your own solution seems 
s0 easy because you are clever and you have no money, while I, 
who am—well, dear, not devoured by thirst for learning—have got 
so much. To begin with, there is the Brewery. You cannot 
escape from a big Brewery if it belongs'to you. You cannot hide 
it away. Messenger, Marsden and Company’s Stout, their XXX, 
their Old and Mild, their Bitter, their Family Ales (that particu- 
larly at eight-and-six the nine-gallon cask, if paid for on delivery), 
their drays, their huge horses, their strong men, whose very 
appearance advertises the beer, and makes the weak-kneed and the 
narrow-chested rush to Whitechapel—my dear, these things stare 
one in the face wherever you go. I am that Brewery, as you know, 
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I am Messenger, Marsden and Company, myself, the sole partner 
in what my lawyer sweetly calls the Concern. Nobody else is con- 
cerned in it. It is—alas!—my own Great Concern, a dreadful 
responsibility.’ 

‘Why? Your people manage it for you.’ 

*Yes—oh! yes—they do. And whether they manage it badly 
or well I do not know; whether they make wholesome beer or bad, 
whether they treat their clerks and workmen generously or meanly, 
whether the name of the Company is beloved or hated, I do not 
know. Perhaps the very making of beer at all is a wickedness.’ 

‘ But—Angela,’ the other interrupted; ‘it is no business of 
yours. Naturally, wages are regulated by supply and 

‘No, my dear. That is political economy. I prefer the good 
old English plan. If I employ a man, and he works faithfully, I 
should like that man to feel that he grows every day worth to me 
more than his marketable value.’ 

Constance was silenced. 

‘Then, beside the Brewery,’ Angela went on, ‘there is an 
unconscionable sum of money in the Funds.’ 

‘ There, at least,’ said her friend, ‘ you need feel no scruple of 
conscience.’ 

‘But indeed Ido; for how do I know that it is right to keep all 
this money idle? A hundred pounds saved and put into the 
Funds means three pounds a year. It is like a perennial stream 
flowing from a hidden reservoir in a hillside. But this stream, in 
my case, does no good atall. It neither fertilises the soil nor is 
it drunk by man or beast, nor does it turn mills, nor is it a beautiful 
thing to look upon, nor does its silver current flow by banks of 
flowers or fall in cascades. It all runs away, and makes another 
reservoir in another hillside. My dear, it is a stream of compound 
interest, which is constantly getting deeper and broader and 
stronger, and yet is never of the least use, and turns no wheels. 
Now, what am I to do with this money ?’ 

* Endow Newnham ; there, at least, is something practical.’ 

‘I will found some scholarships, if you please, later on, when 
you have made your own work felt. Again, there are my houses 
in the East End,’ 

‘Sell them.’ 

‘That is only to shift the responsibility. My dear, I have 
streets of houses. They all lie about Whitechapel way. My 
grandfather, John Messenger, bought houses, I believe, just as other 
people buy apples, by the peck, or some larger measure, a reduction 
being made on taking a quantity. There they are, and mostly 
inhabited.’ 
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‘You have agents, I suppose?’ said Constance unsympa- 
thisingly. ‘It is their duty to see that the houses are well kept.’ 

‘Yes, I have agents. But they cannot absolve me from 
responsibility.’ 

‘Then,’ asked Constance, ‘what do you mean to do?’ 

‘IT am a native almost of Whitechapel. My grandfather, who 
succeeded to the Brewery, was born there—his father was also a 
Brewer: his grandfather is, I believe, prehistoric: he lived there 
long after his son, my father, was born. When he moved to 
Bloomsbury Square he thought he was getting into quite a fashion- 
able quarter; and he only went to Portman Square because he 
desired me to go into society. I am so rich that I shall quite 
certainly be welcomed in society. But, my dear, Whitechapel and 
its neighbourhood are my proper sphere. Why, my very name! 
I reek of beer ; I am all beer; my blood is beer. Angela Marsden 
Messenger! What could more plainly declare my connection with 
Messenger, Marsden and Company? I only wonder that he did 
not call me Marsden-and-Company Messenger.’ 

‘But—Angela ...’ 

‘He would, Constance, if he had thought of it. For, you see, 
I was the heiress from the very beginning, because my father died 
before my birth. And my grandfather intended me to become 
the perfect Brewer, if a woman can attain to so high an ideal. 
Therefore I was educated in the necessary and fitting lines. 
They taught me the industries of England, the arts and 
manufactories, mathematics, accounts, the great outlets of trade, 
book-keeping, mechanics—all those things that are practical. How 
it happened that I was allowed to learn music I do not know. 
Then, when I grew up, I was sent here by him, because the very 
air of Cambridge, he thought, makes people exact ; and women are 
so prone to be inexact. I was to read while I was here all the 
books about Political and Social Economy. I have also learned 
for business purposes two or three languages. I am now finished. 
I know all the theories about people, and I don’t believe any of 
them will work. Therefore, my dear, I shall get to know the 
people before I apply them.’ 

‘Was your grandfather a student of Political Economy ?’ 

‘Not at all. But he had a respect for justice, and he wanted 
me tobe just. It is so difficult, he used to say, for a woman to be 
just. For either she flies into a rage and punishes with excess, or 
she takes pity and forgives. As for himself, he was as hard as nails, 
and the people knew it.’ 

‘And your project ?’ 

‘It is very simple. I efface myself. I vanish. I disappear.’ 
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‘ What ?’ 

‘ If anybody asks where I am, no one will know, except you, my 
dear ; and you will not tell.’ 

‘You will be in ; 

‘In Whitechapel, or thereabouts. Your Angela will be a 
dressmaker, and she will live by herself and become—what her 
great-grandmother was—one of the people.’ 

‘You will not like it at all.’ 

‘Perhaps not; but I am weary of theories, facts, statistics. 
I want flesh and blood. I want to feel myself a part of this 
striving, eager, anxious humanity, on whose labours I live in 
comfort,-by whom I have been educated, to whom I owe all, and 
for whom I have done nothing—no, nothing at all, selfish wretch 
that I am!’ 

She clasped her hands with a fine gesture of remorse. 

‘¢Oh! woman of silence,’ she cried ; ‘ you sit upon the heights, 
and you can disregard—because it is your right—the sorrows and 
the joys of the world. But I cannot. I belong to the People— 
with a great, big P, my dear—I cannot bear to go on living by 
their toil and giving nothing in return. What a dreadful thing 
is a She-Dives!’ 

‘I confess,’ said Constance, coldly, ‘ that I have always regarded 
wealth as a means for leading the higher life—the life of study 
and research —unencumbered by the sordid aims and mean joys of 
the vulgar herd.’ 

‘It is possible and right for you to live apart, my dear. It is 
impossible, because it would be wrong, for me.’ 

*‘But—alone? You will venture into the dreadful region 
alone ?’ 

‘ Quite alone, Constance.’ 

‘ And—and—your reputation, Angela ?’ 

Angela laughed merrily. 

‘As for my reputation, my dear, it may take care of itself. 
Those of my friends who think I am not to be trusted may 
transfer their affection to more worthy objects. The first thing 
in the emancipation of the sex, Constance, is equal education. 
The next is—— 

‘What ?’ for Angela paused. 

She drew forth from her pocket a small bright instrument of 
steel, which glittered in the twilight. Not a revolver, dear 
readers. 

‘The next,’ she said, brandishing the weapon before Constance's 
eyes, ‘is—the LATCH-KEY,’ 
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ProLogue.—Part II. 


THE time was eleven in the forenoon; the season was the month 
of roses; the place was a room on the first floor at the Park-end 
of Piccadilly—a noisy room, because the windows were open, and 
there was a great thunder and rattle of cabs, omnibuses, and all 
kinds of vehicles. When this noise became, as it sometimes did, 
intolerable, the occupant of the room shut his double windows, 
and immediately there was a great calm, with a melodious roll of 
distant wheels, like the buzzing of bees about the marigolds on a 
summer afternoon. With the double window a man may calmly 
sit down amid even the rvar of Cheapside, or the never-ending 
cascade of noise at Charing Cross. 

The room was furnished with taste; the books on the shelves 
were well bound, as if the owner took a proper pride in them, as 
indeed was the case. There were two or three good pictures; there 
was a girl’s head in marble; there were cards and invitations lying 
on the mantelshelf and in a rack beside the clock. Everybody 
could tell at the first look of the room that it was a bachelor’s den. 
Also because nothing was new, and because there were none of the 
peacockeries, whims and fancies, absurdities, fads and fashions, 
gimcrackeries—the presence of which does always and infallibly 
proclaim the chamber of a young man—this room manifestly 
belonged to a bachelor who was old in the profession. In fact, the 
owner of the chambers, of which this was the breakfast, morning, 
and dinner room, whenever he dined at home, was seated in an 
armchair besidea breakfast table, looking straight before him, with 
a face filled with anxiety. An honest, ugly, pleasing, rugged, 
attractive face, whose features were carved one day when Dame 
Nature was benevolently disposed, but had a blunt chisel. 

‘I always told him,’ he muttered, ‘that he should learn the 
whole of his family history as soon as he was three-and-twenty 
years of age. One must keep such promises. Yet it would have 
been better that he should never know. But then it might have 
been found out, and that would have been far worse. Yet, how 
could it have been found out? No; that is ridiculous.’ 

He mused in silence. In his fingers he held a cigar which he 
had lit, but allowed to go outagain. The morning paper was lying 
on the table, unopened. 

‘ How will the boy take it ?’ he asked; ‘ will he take it crying ? 
Or will he take it laughing ?’ 

He smiled, picturing to himself the ‘ boy’s’ astonishment. 

Looking at the man more closely, one became aware that he 
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was really a very pleasant-looking person. He was about five-and- 
forty years of age, and he wore a full beard and moustache, after 
the manner of his contemporaries, with whom a beard is still con- 
sidered a manly ornament to the face. The beard was brown, but 
it had begun to show, as wine merchants say of port, the ‘ appear- 
ance of age.’ In some light, there was more grey than brown. 
His dark-brown hair, however, retained its original thickness of 
thatch, and was as yet untouched by any streak of grey. Seeing 
that he belonged to one of the oldest and best of English families, 
one might have expected something of that delicacy of feature 
which some of us associate with birth. But, as has already been 
said, his face was rudely chiselled, his complexion was ruddy, and 
he looked as robust as a plough-boy; yet he had the air of an 
English gentleman, and that ought to satisfy anybody. And he 
was the younger son of a Duke, being by courtesy Lord Jocelyn Le 
Breton. 

While he was thus meditating, there was a quick step on the 
stair, and the subject of his thoughts entered the room. 

This interesting young man was a much more aristocratic person 
to look upon than his senior. He paraded, so to speak, at every 
point, the thoroughbred air. His thin and delicate nose, his clear 
eye, his high though narrow forehead, his well-cut lip, his firm 
chin, his pale cheek, his oval face, the slim figure, the thin, 
long fingers, the spring of his walk, the poise of his head—what 
more could one expect even from the descendant of All the 
Howards? But this morning the pallor of his cheek was flushed 
as if with some disquieting news. 

* Good morning, Harry,’ said Lord Jocelyn quietly. 

Harry returned the greeting. Then he threw upon the table a 
small packet of papers. 

‘ There, sir, I have read them; thank you for letting me see 
them.’ 

‘Sit down, boy, and let us talk; will you havea cigar? No? 
A cigarette, then? No? Youare probably alittle upset by this— 
new—unexpected revelation ?’ 

‘ A little upset!’ repeated the young man, with a short laugh. 

‘To be sure—to be sure—one could expect nothing else; 
now sit down, and let us talk over the matter calmly.’ 

The young man sat down, but he did not present the appear- 
ance of one inclined to talk over the matter calmly. 

‘In novels,’ said Lord Jocelyn, ‘it is always the good fortune 
of young gentlemen brought up in ignorance of their parentage to 
turn out, when they do discover their origin, the heirs to an 
illustrious name; I have always admired that in novels. In your 
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case, my poor Harry, the reverse is the case ; the distinction ought 
to console you.’ 

‘Why was I not told before ?’ 

‘ Because the boyish brain is more open to prejudice than that 
of the adult: because, among your companions, you certainly 
would have felt at a disadvantage had you known yourself to be 
the son of a : 

‘You always told me,’ said Harry, ‘ that my father was in the 
army !’ 

‘What do you call a Sergeant in a line regiment, then ?’ 

‘Oh! of course, but among gentlemen—I mean—among the 
set with whom I was brought up, to be in the army means to have 
a commission.” 

‘Yes ; that was my pardonable deception. I thought that you 
would respect yourself more if you felt that your father, like the 
fathers of your friends, belonged to the upper class. Now, my dear 
boy, you will respect yourself just as much, although you know 
that he was but a Sergeant, and a brave fellow who fell at my side 
in the Indian Mutiny.’ 

‘And my mother ?’ 

‘I did not know her ; she was dead before I found you out, and 
took you from your Uncle Bunker.’ 

‘Uncle Bunker!’ Harry laughed, with a little bitterness. 
‘Uncle Bunker! Fancy asking one’s Uncle Bunker to dine at the 
club! What is he by trade?’ 

‘He is something near a big Brewery, a Brewery Boom, as the 
Americans say. What he actually is, I do not quite know. He 
lives, if I remember rightly, at a place an immense distance from 
here, called Stepney.’ 

‘Do you know anything more about my father’s family ?’ 

‘No! the Sergeant was a tall, handsome, well set-up man; 
tut I know nothing about his connections. His name, if that is 
any help to you, was, was—in fact’—here Lord Jocelyn 
assumed an air of ingratiating sweetness—‘* was— Goslett—Goslett ; 
not a bad name, I think, pronounced with perhaps a leaning to an 
accent on the last syllable. Don’t you agree with me, Harry ?’ 

‘Oh! yes, it will do. Better than Bunker, and not so good as 
Le Breton. As for my Christian name, now ?’ 

‘There I ventured on one small variation.’ 

‘Am I not, then, even Harry?’ 

‘Yes, yes, yes, you are—now; formerly you were Harry 
without the aitch. It is the custom of the neighbourhood in 
which you were born,’ 
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‘I see! If I go back among my own people, I shall be, then, 
once more ’Arry?’ 

‘Yes; and shout on penny steamers, and brandish pint bottles of 
stout, and sing along the streets, in simple abandonment to 
Arcadian joy ; and trample on flowers ; and break pretty things for 
wantonness; and exercise a rude but effective wit, known among 
the ancients as Fescennine, upon passing ladies; and get drunk 0’ 
nights ; and walk the streets with a pipe in your mouth. That is 
what you would be, if you went back, my dear child.’ 

Harry laughed. 

_ ‘After all,’ he said, ‘this is a very difficult position. I can no 
longer go about pretending anything; I must tell people.’ 

‘Is that absolutely necessary ?’ 

‘ Quite necessary. It will be a deuce of a business, explaining.’ 

‘Shall we tell it to one person, and let him be the town 
crier ?’” 

‘That, I suppose, would be the best plan; meantime, I could 
retire, while I made some plans for the future.’ 

‘ Perhaps, if you really must tell the truth, it would be well to 
go out of tewn for a bit.’ 

‘ As for myself,’ Harry continued, ‘I suppose I shall get over 
the wrench after a bit. Just for the moment I feel knocked out 
of time.’ 

‘ Keep the secret, then; Jet it be one between you and me only, 
Harry; let no one know.’ 

But he shook his head. 

‘ Everybody must know. Those who refuse to keep up the 
acquaintance of a private soldier’s son—well, then, a non-com- 
missioned officer’s son—will probably let me know their decision, 
some way or other. Those who do not ——’ he paused. 

‘Nonsense, boy ; who cares nowadays what a man is by birth ? 
Is not this great city full of people who go anywhere, and are 
nobody’s sons? Look here, and here ’—he tossed half-a-dozen cards 
of invitation across the table—‘ can you tell me who these people 
were twenty years ago—or these—or these ?’ 

‘No: I do not care in the least who they were. I care only 
that they shall know who I am; I will not, for my part, pretend to 
be what I am not.’ 

‘I believe you are right, boy. Let the world laugh if they 
please, and have done with it.’ 

Harry began to walk up and down the room; he certainly did 
not look the kind of man to give in; to try hiding things away. 
Quite the contrary. And he laughed—he took it laughing. 

‘I suppose it will sound comic at first,’ he said, ‘until people 
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get used to it. Do you know what he turns out to be? That 
kind of thing : after all, we think too much about what people say 
—what does it matter what they say or how they say it? If they 
like to laugh, they can. Who shall be the town crier ?’ 

‘I was thinking,’ said Lord Jocelyn slowly, ‘of calling to-day 
upon Lady Wimbledon.’ 

The young man laughed, with a little heightening of his 
colour. 

‘Of course—a very good person, an excellent person, and 
to-morrow it will be all over London—there are oneor two things,’ 
he went on after a moment, ‘ that I do not understand from the 
papers which you put into my hands last night.’ 

‘What are those things?’ Lord Jocelyn for a moment looked 
uneasy. 

‘Well—perhaps it is impertinent to ask. But—when Mr. 
Bunker, the respectable Uncle Bunker, traded me away, what did 
he get for me?’ 

‘Every bargain has two sides, said Lord Jocelyn. ‘* You 
know what I got, you want to know what the honourable Bunker 
got. Harry, on that point I must refer you to the gentleman him- 
self.’ 

‘Very good. Then I come to the next difficulty—a staggerer. 
What did you do it for? One moment, sir—’ for Lord Jocelyn 
seemed about to reply. ‘One moment. You were rich, you were 
well born, you were young. What on earth made you pick a boy 
out of the gutter and bring him up like a gentleman?’ 

‘You are twenty-three, Harry, and yet you ask for motives. 
My dear boy, have you not learned the golden rule? In all 
human actions look for the basest motive, and attribute that. If 
you see any reason for stopping short of quite the lowest spurs 
to action, such as revenge, hatred, malice, and envy, suppose the 
next lowest, and you will be quite safe. That next lowest is—son 
altesse, ma vanité.’ 

‘Oh!’ replied Harry, ‘yet I fail to see how a child of the 
lowest classes could supply any satisfaction for even the next lowest 
of human motives.’ 

‘It was partly in this way. Mind,I do not for one moment 
pretend to answer the whole of your question. Men’s motives, 
thank heaven, are so mixed up, that no one can be quite a saint, 
while no one is altogether a sinner. Nature is a leveller, which is 
a comfort to us who are born in levelling times. In those days I 
was by way of being a kind of Radical. Not a Radical such as 
those who delight mankind in these happier days. But I had 
Liberal leanings, and thought I had ideas. When I was a boy of 
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twelve or so, there were the *48 theories floating about the air; 
some of them got into my brain and stuck there. Men used to 
believe that a great time was coming—perhaps I heard a whisper 
of it ; perhaps I was endowed with a greater faculty for credulity 
than my neighbours, and believed in humanity. However, I do 
not seek to explain. It may have occurred to me—I do not say 
it did—but I have a kind of recollection as if it did—one day after 
I had seen you, then in the custody of the respectable Bunker, 
that it would be an instructive and a humorous thing to take a 
boy of the multitude and bring him up in all the culture, the 
tastes, the ideas of ourselves—you and me, for instance, Harry. 
This idea may have seized upon me, so that the more I thought of 
it, the better pleased I was with it. I may have pictured such a 
boy so taught, so brought up, with such tastes, returning to his 
own people. Disgust, I may have said, will make him a prophet ; 
and such a prophet as the world has never yet seen. He would 
be like a follower of the Old Man of the Mountain. He would 
never cease to dream of the paradise he had seen: he would never 
cease to tell of it; he would be always leading his friends 
upward to the same levels on which he had once stood.’ 

*‘Humph!’ said Harry. 

‘Yes, I know,’ Lord Jocelyn went on. ‘I ought to have fore- 
told that the education I prepared for you would have unfitted you 
for the réle of prophet. Iam not disappointed in you, Harry— 
quite the reverse. I now see that what has happened has been 
only what I should have expected. By some remarkable accident, 
you possess an appearance such as is generally believed to belong 
to persons of long-continued gentle descent. By a still more 
remarkable accident, all your tastes prove to be those of the cultured 
classes ; the blood of the Bunkers has, in yourself, assumed the 
most azure hue.’ 

‘That is very odd,’ said Harry. 

‘It is a very remarkable thing, indeed,’ continued Lord Jocelyn 
gravely. ‘I have never ceased to wonder at this phenomenon. 
However, I was unable to send you to a public school on account 
of the necessity, as I thought, of concealing your parentage. But 
I gave you instruction of the best, and found for you companions 


—as you know, among the j 
‘Yes, said Harry. ‘My companions were gentlemen, I 


suppose ; I learned from them.’ 
‘Perhaps. Still, the earthenware pot cannot become a brass 

pot, whatever he may pretend. You were good metal from the 

beginning.’ 

‘You are now, Harry,’ he went on, ‘three-and-twenty. You 
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are master of three foreign languages; you have travelled on the 
Continent and in America; you are a good rider, a good shot, a 
good fencer, a good dancer. You can paint alittle, fiddle a little, 
dance a great deal, act pretty well, speak pretty well; you can, I 
dare say, make love as becomes a gentleman; you can write very 
fair verses ; you are good-looking ; you have the ai noble; you 
are not a prig; you are not an ssthete ; you possess your share of 
common sense.’ 

‘One thing you have omitted which, at the present juncture, 
may be more useful than any of these things.’ 

€ What is that?’ 

‘You were good enough to give me a lathe, and to have me 
instructed in the mysteries of turning. I am a practical cabinet- 
maker, if need be.’ 

‘But why should this be of use to you?’ 

‘ Because, Lord Jocelyn ’—Harry ran and leaned over the table 
with a sweet smile of determination on his face-——* because I am 
going back to my own people for a while, and it may be that the 
trade of cabinet-making may prove a very backbone of strength 
to me among them F 

‘Harry—you would not—indeed, you could not go back to 
Bunker?’ Lord Jocelyn asked this question with every outward 
appearance of genuine alarm. 

‘I certainly would. My very kind guardian and patron, would 
you stand in my way? I want to see those people from where I 
am sprung: I want to learn how they differ from you and your 
kin, I must compare myself with them—I must prove the brother- 
hood of humanity.’ 

‘You will go? Yes—I see you will—it isin your eyes. Go 
then, Harry. But return to me soon. The slender fortune of a 
younger son shall be shared with you so long as I live, and given 
to you when I die. Do not stay among them. There are, indeed 
—at least, I suppose so,—all sorts and conditions of men. But to 
me, and to men brought up like you and me, I do not understand 
how there can be any but one sort and one condition. Come back 
soon, boy. Believe me—no—do not believe me—prove it yourself : 
in the social pyramid, the greatest happiness, Harry, lies near the 
top.’ 


Cuapter I. 
NEWS FOR HIS LORDSHIP. 
‘I nave news for your lordship,’ said Mrs. Bormalack, at the 
breakfast table, ‘ something that will cheer you up a bit. We are 
to have an addition to our family.’ 
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His lordship nodded his head, meaning that he would receive 
her news without more delay than was necessary, but that at 
present his mind was wholly occupied with a contest between one 
of his teeth and a crust. The tooth was an outlying one, all its 
lovely companions having withered and gone, and it was un- 
defended; the crust was unyielding. For the moment no one 
could tell what might be the result. 

Her ladyship replied for him. 

Lady Davenant was a small woman, if you go by inches; her 
exalted rank gave her, however, a dignity designed for very much 
larger persons ; yet she carried it with ease. She was by no means 
young, and her hair was thin as well as grey; her face, which was 
oval and delicately curved, might formerly have been beautiful; the 
eyes were bright and eager, and constantly in motion, as is often the 
case with restless and nervous persons ; her lips were thin and as full 
of independent action as her eyes; she had thin hands, so small 
that they might have belonged to a child of eight ; and she might 
boast, when inclined for vaunting, the narrowest and most sloping 
shoulders that ever were seen, so sloping that people unaccustomed 
to her were wont to tremble lest the whole of her dress should 
suddenly slide straight down those shoulders, as down a slope of ice ; 
and strange ladies, impelled by this apprehension, had been known 
to ask her in a friendly whisper if she could thoroughly depend 
upon the pins at her throat. As Mrs. Bormalack often said, 
speaking of her noble boarders among her friends, those shoulders 
of her ladyship were Quite a Feature. Next to the pride of having 
at her table such guests—who, however, did not give in to the 
good old English custom of paying double prices for having 
a title—was the distinction of pointing to those unique shoulders 
and of talking about them. 

Her ladyship had a shrill, reedy voice, and spoke loudly. It 
was remarked by the most superficial observer, moreover, that she 
possessed a very strong American accent. 

‘At our first boarding-house,’ she said, replying indirectly to 
the landlady’s remark, ‘at our first boarding-house, which was in 
Wellclose Square, next to the Board Schools, there was a man who 
once actually slapped his lordship on the back. And then he 
laughed! To be sure, he was only a Dane, but the disrespect was 
just the same.’ 

‘ My dear,’ said his lordship, who now spoke, having compro- 
mised matters with the crust, ‘the ignominy of being slapped on 
the back by a powerful sea captain is hardly to be weighed in 
comparison with the physical pain it causes.’ 

‘We are quite sure, however, Mrs. Bormalack,’ the lady went 
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on, ‘ that you will admit none under your roof but those prepared 
to respect rank; we want no levellers or mischievous Radicals for 
our companions.’ 

‘It is to be a young lady,’ said Mrs. Bormalack. 

* Young ladies, at all events,do not slap gentlemen on the 
back, whether they are noblemen or not,’ said his lordship kindly. 
‘ We shall be happy to welcome her, ma’am.’ 

This ornament of the Upper House was a big, fat man, with a 
face like afull moon. His features were not distinctly aristocratic ; 
his cheeks were flabby and his nose broad; also he had a double 
chin. His long hair was a soft, creamy white, the kind of white 
which in old age follows a manhood of red hair. He sat in an 
arm-chair at the end of the table, with his elbows on the arms, as 
if he desired to get as much rest out of the chair as possible. His 
eyes were very soft and dreamy ; his expression was that of a man 
who has been accustomed to live in the quieter parts of the 
world. . He, too, spoke with a marked American accent and with 
slowness, as if measuring his words and appreciating himself their 
importance. The dignity of his manner was not wholly due to 
his position, but in great measure to his former profession. For 
his lordship had not always rejoiced in his present dignity, nor, in 
fact, had he been brought up to it. Persons intending to become 
peers of Great Britain do not, as a rule, first spend more than 
forty years as schoolmasters in their native town. And just as 
clergymen, and especially young clergymen, love to talk loud, 
because it makes people remember that they are in the presence 
of those whose wisdom demands attention, so old schoolmasters 
speak slowly because their words—even the lightest, which are 
usually pretty heavy—have got to be listened to, under penalties, 

As soon, however, as he began to ‘ enjoy the title,’ the ex- 
schoolmaster addressed himself with some care to the cultivation 
of a manner which he thought due to his position. It was certainly 
pompous; it was intended to be affable ; it was naturally, because 
he was a man of a most kind disposition and an excellent heart, 
courteous and considerate. 

‘I am rejoiced, Mrs. Bormalack,’ he went on grandly, and with 
a bow, ‘that we are to be cheered in our domestic circle by the 
addition of a young lady. It is an additional proof, if any were 
needed, of the care with which you consider the happiness of your 
guests.’ The Professor, who owed for five weeks, murmured that 
no one felt it more than himself. ‘ Sometimes, ma’am, I own that 
even with the delightful society of yourself’ (‘ Oh, my lord, your 
lordship is too kind,’ said Mrs. Bormalack) ‘and of the accom- 
plished Professor,—here he bowed to the Professor, who nodded 
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and spread out his hands professionally, ‘ and of the learned Mr: 
Daniel Fagg,’—here he bowed to Mr. Fagg, who took no notice at 
all, because he was thinking of his triangles and wasgazing straight 
before him—‘ and of Mr. Josephus Coppin,—here he bowed to 
Josephus Coppin, who humbly inclined his head without a smile, 
‘and of Mr. Maliphant,’—here he bowed to Mr. Maliphant, who 
with a breakfast knife was trying to make a knobly crust assume 
the shape of a human head, in fact, the head of Mr. Gladstone, 
‘and of Mr. Harry Goslett, who is not with us so much as we could 
desire of so sprightly a young man; and surrounded as we are by 
all the gaiety and dissipation and splendour of London, I sometimes 
suspect that we are not always so cheerful as we might be.’ 

‘Give me,’ said his wife, folding her little hands and looking 
round her with a warlike expression, as if inviting contradiction, 
‘ vive me Canaan City, New Hampshire, for gaiety.’ 

Nobody combated this position, nor did anybody reply at all, 
unless the pantomime of the Professor was intended for a reply 
by gesture, like the learned Thaumast. For, with precision and 
abstracted air, he rolled up a little ball of bread, about as big as 
a marble, placed it in the palm of his left hand, closed his fingers 
upon it, and then opened them, showing that the ball had vanished. 
Then he executed the slightest possible shrug of his shoulders, 
spread out his hands, and nodded to his lordship, saying, with 
a sweet smile,— 

‘Pretty thing, isn’t it ?? 

‘I hope, sir, that she will be pretty,’ said his lordship, thinking 
of the young lady. ‘To look at a pretty face is as good as a day 
of sunshine.’ 

‘She is a beautiful girl,’ Mrs. Bormalack replied with enthu- 
siasm, ‘ and I am sure she must be as good as she is pretty ; because 
she paid three months in advance. With a piano, too, which she 
will play herself. She is a dressmaker by trade, and she wants to 
set herself up in a genteel way. And she’s got a little money, she 
says; ’ a sweet smile crossed her face as she thought that most of 
this little money would come into her own pocket. 

‘A dressmaker!’ cried her ladyship. ‘Do tell! I was in that 
line myself before I married. That was long before we began to 
enjoy the title. You don’t know, ma’am’—here she dropped her 
voice—‘ you don’t know how remarkably fond his lordship is of a 
pretty face; choice with them, too. Not every face pleases him. 
Oh! you wouldn’t believe how particular. Which shows his 
aristocratic descent ; because we all know what his ancestors were.’ 

‘To be sure,’ said the landlady, nodding significantly. ‘We 
all know what they were. Rovers toa man—-I mean a lord. And 
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as for the young lady, she will be here this evening, in time for 
tea. Shrimps and Sally Lunn, my lord. And her name is Miss 
Kennedy. Respectable, if poor ; and illustrious ancestors is more 
than we can all of us have, nor yet deserve.’ 

Here the Professor rose, having finished his breakfast. One 
might have noticed that he had extremely long and delicate fingers, 
and that they seemed always in movement; also that he had a 
way of looking at you as if he meant you to look straight and 
steady into his eyes, and not to go rolling your eyes about in the 
frivolous, irresponsible way affected by some people. He walked 
slowly to the window ; then, as if seized with an irresistible impulse 
to express his feelings in pantomime, or else, it may be, to try an 
experiment, returned to the table, and asked for the loan of his 
lordship’s pocket-handkerchief, which was a large red silk one, well 
fitted for the purpose. How he conveyed a saucer unseen from 
the table into that handkerchief, and how that saucer got into 
the nobleman’s coat-tail pocket, were things known only to himself, 
Yet familiarity breeds contempt, and though everybody looked on, 
nobody expressed delight or astonishment, for this exhibition of 
magic and spells went on every day, and whenever the Professor 
was among them. He moved about accompanied, so to speak, 
by a legion of invisible attendants and servants, who conveyed, hid, 
brought back, uncovered, discovered, recovered, lost, found, rapped, 
groaned, cried, whistled, sang, moved chairs and tables, and, in fact, 
behaved as only a troop of well-drilled elves can behave. He was 
a young man of twenty-five, and he had a great gift of silence, 
By trade he was a Professor of legerdemain. Other Professors there 
are who hold up the light of this science, and hand it down to pos- 
terity undimmed ; but none with such an ardent love for their 
work as Professor Climo. For he practised all day long, except 
when he was reading the feats of the illustrious conjurers, sorcerers, 
necromancers, and wizards of old time, or inventing new combina- 
tions, traps for the credulous, and contrivances to make that 
which was not seen like unto that which was. The East End of 
London is not the richest field for such performers; but he was 
young, and he lived in hope—very often, when there were no 
engagements—upon it. At such times he became a simple lodger, 
instead of a boarder, at Mrs. Bormalack’s, and went without any 
meals, 

The situation of this boarding-house, poetically described by his 
lordship as in the midst of the gaiety of London, was in the far 
Kast, in that region of Loudou whieh is less known to Hagisimer 
than if it were situated in the wiltest part of Colorado, or among 
the pine forests of British Columbia. it stoud, iu iact, upow Stepney 
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Green, a small strip of Eden which has been visited by few, indeed, 
of those who do not live in its immediate vicinity. Yet, it isa 
romantic spot. 

Two millions of people, or thereabouts, live in the East End of 
London. That seems a good-sized population for an utterly un- 
known town. They have no institutions of their own to speak of, 
no public buildings of any importance, no municipality, no gentry, 
no carriages, no soldiers, no picture-galleries, no theatres, no opera 
—they have nothing. It is the fashion to believe that they are all 
paupers, which is a foolish and mischievous belief, as we shall 
presently see. Probably there is no such spectacle in the whole 
world as that of this immense, neglected, forgotten great city of 
East London. It is even neglected by its own citizens, who have 
never yet perceived their abandoned condition. They are Lon 
doners, it is true, but they have no part or share of London; its 
wealth, its splendours, its honours exist not for them. They see 
nothing of any splendours ; even the Lord Mayor’s show goeth west- 
ward: the city lies between them and the greatness of England. 
They are beyond the wards, and cannot become aldermen; the rich 
London merchants go north and south and west; but they go not 
east. Nobody goes east ; no one wants to see the place; no one is 
curious about the way of life in the east. Books on London pass 
it over; it has little or no history; great men are not buried in 
its churchyards, which are not even ancient, and crowded by citizens 
as obscure as those who now breathe the upper airs about them. 
If anything happens in the east, people at the other end have to 
stop and think before they can remember where the place may be. 

The house was old, built of red bricks with a ‘ shell’ decoration 
over the door. It contained room for about eight boarders, who 
had one sitting-room in common. This was the breakfast-room, 
a meal at which all were present; the dining-room—but nobody 
except his lordship and his wife dined at home; the tea-room— 
but tea was too early for most of the boarders; and the supper- 
room, After supper tobacco was tolerated. The boarders were 
generally men, and mostly elderly men of staid and quiet manners, 
with whom the evening pipe was the conclusion and solace of the 
day. It was not like the perpetual incense of a tap-room, and yet 
the smell of tobacco was never absent from the room, lingering 
about the folds of the dingy curtain, which served for both summer 
and winter, clinging to the horsehair sofa, to the leather of the 
chairs, and to the rusty table-cloth, 

The furniture wasoldandmean. The wall-paper had once been 
crimson, but was now only dark; the ceiling had for many years 
wanted white-washing badly; the door and windows wanted paint- 
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ing; the windows always wanted cleaning; the rope of one of the 
blinds was broken; and the blind itself, not nearly so white as it 
might have been, was pinned half-way up. Everything was shabby ; 
everything wanted polishing, washing, brightening up. 

A couple of arm-chairs stood, when meals were not going on, 
one on either side of the fireplace—one being reserved for his 
lordship, and the other for his wife; they were, like the sofa, of 
horsehair, and slippery. There was a long table covered by a 
faded red cloth; the carpet was a Brussels once of a warm crimson, 
now worn threadbare; the hearthrug was worn into holes; one or 
two of the chairs had broken out and showed glimpses of stuffing. 
The sideboard was of old-fashioned build, and a shiny black by 
reason of its age; there were two or three hanging shelves filled 
with books, the property of his lordship, who loved reading; the 
mantel-shelf was decorated by a small collection of pipes; and 
above it hung a portrait of the late Samuel Bormalack, formerly a 
Collector in the great Brewing House of Messenger, Marsden and 
Company. 

His widow, who carried on the house, was a comfortable—a 
serenely comfortable woman, who regarded the world from the 
optinist’s point of view. Perfect health and a tolerably pro- 
sperous business, where the returns are regular though the profits 
are small, make the possessor agree with Pope and Candide that 
everything is for the best in this best of all possible worlds. 
Impossible not to be contented, happy, and religious, when your 
wishes are narrowed to a tidy dinner, a comfortable supper with a 
little something hot, boarders who pay up regular, do not grumble, 
and go to bed sober; and a steady hope that you will not ‘ get 
something,’ by which of course is meant that you may not fall ill 
of any disagreeable or painful disease. To ‘get something’ is 
one of the pretty euphemisms of our daily speech. 

She had had one or two unlucky accidents, such as the case of 
Captain Saffrey, who stayed two months, and drank enough beer 
to float a three-decker, and then sailed away, promising to pay, 
and would have done so—for he was an honest man—but had the 
misfortune to fall overboard while in liquor. But her present 
boarders seemed most respectable, and she was at ease. 

Of course, the persons of greatest consideration among them 
were the noble pair who enjoyed the title. Rank is respected, if 
you please, even at the East End of London, and perhaps more 
there than in fashionable quarters, because it is so rare. King 
John, it is true, had once a palace at Stepney; but that is a long 
time to look back upon, and even the oldest inhabitant can now not 
remember to have been kicked by the choleric monarch. Then the 
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Marquis of Worcester had once a great house here, what time the 
sainted Charles was ripening things for a row Royal. That house 
is gone too, and I do not know where it used to stand. From the 
time of this East End Marquis to the arrival of Lord and Lady 
Davenant, last year, there have been no resident members of the 
English aristocracy, and no member of the foreign nobility, with 
the exception of a certain dusky Marquis of Choufleur, from Hayti, 
who is reported on good authority to have once lived in these parts 
for six months, thinking he was in the politest and most fashionable 
suburb of London. He is further said to have carried on with 
Satanic wildness in Limehouse and the West India Dock Road of 
an evening. A Japanese, too, certainly once went to an hotel in 
America Square, which is not quite the East End, and said he was 
a Prince in his own country. He stayed a week, and drank cham- 
pagne all day long. Then he decamped without paying the bill ; 
and when the landlord went to the Embassy to complain, he 
thought it was the Ambassador himself, until he discovered that 
all Japanese are exactly alike. Wherefore he desisted from any 
further attempt to identify the missing Prince for want of the 
missing link, namely, some distinctive feature. 

The illustrious pair had now been in the House for six weeks. 
Previously they had spent some time in Wellclose Square, which is 
no doubt well known to fashionable readers, and lies contiguous to 
St. George’s Street. Here happened that accident of the back- 
slapping so feelingly alluded to by her ladyship. They were 
come from America to take up an old family title which had been 
in abeyance for two or three generations. They appeared to be 
poor, but able to find the modest weekly sum asked by Mrs. 
Bormalack ; and in order to secure her confidence and goodwill, 
they paid every week in advance. They drank nothing but water, 
but, to make up, his lordship ate a great deal, especially at break- 
fast, and they asked for strange things, unknown to English 
households. In other respects they gave no kind of trouble, were 
easily satisfied, never grumbled, and were affable. For their rank 
they certainly dressed shabbily, but high social station is sometimes 
found coupled with eccentricity. Doubtless Lord Davenant had 
his reasons for going about in a coat white at the seams and 
shiny at the back, which, being made of sympathetic stuff, and 
from long habit, had assumed the exact shape of his noble back 
and shoulders, with a beautiful model of his illustrious elbows. 
For similarly good and sufficient reasons Lady Davenant wore that 
old black gown and those mended gloves and ; but it is cruel 
to enumerate the shortcomings of her attire. 

Perhaps on account of his public character, the Professor 
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would rank in the House after his lordship. Nothing confers 
greatness more quickly than an unabashed appearance upon a 
platform. Mr. Maliphant, however, who had travelled and could 
relate tales of adventure, might dispute precedence with him. 
He was now a carver of figure-heads for ships. It is an old and 
honourable trade, but in these latter days it has decayed. He had 
a small yard at Limehouse, where he worked all by himself, turning 
out heads in the rough, so that they might be transformed into a 
beauteous goddess, or a Saucy Poll, or a bearded Neptune, as the 
owners might prefer. He was now an old man, with a crumpled and 
million-lined face, but active still and talkative. His memory 
played him tricks, and he took little interest in new things. He 
had a habit, too, which disconcerted people unaccustomed to him, 
of thinking one part of a reminiscence to himself and saying the 
rest aloud, so that one got only the torso or mangled trunk of the 
story, or the head, or the feet, with or without the tail, which is 
the point. 

The learned Daniel Fagg, rapt always in contemplation, was 
among them but not of them. He was lately arrived from 
Australia, bringing with him a Discovery which took away the 
breath of those who heard it, and filled all the scholars and learned 
men of Europe with envy and hatred, so that they combined and 
formed a general conspiracy to keep him down, and to prevent the 
publication of his great book, lest the world should point the 
finger of scorn at them, and laugh at the blindness of its great 
ones. Daniel himself said so, and an oppressed man generally 
knows his oppressor, He went away every morning after breakfast, 
and returned for tea. He was believed to occupy the day in 
spreading a knowledge of his Discovery, the nature of which was 
unknown at the boarding-house, among clergymen and other 
scholars. In the evening he sat over a Hebrew Bible and a 
dictionary, and spoke to no one. A harmless man, but soured and 
disappointed with the cold reception of his Great Discovery. 

Another boarder was the unfortunate Josephus Coppin, who 
was a clerk in the great brewing-house of Messenger, Marsden and 
Company. He had been there for forty years, being now 
fifty-five years of age, grey, and sad of face, because, for some 
reason unknown to the world, he was not advanced, but remained 
for ever among the juniors at a salary of thirty shillings a week. 
Other men of his own standing were Chief Brewers, Collectors, 
and Chief Accountants. He was almost where he had started. 
The young men came and mounted the ladder of promotion, passing 
him one after the other; he alone remained upon the rung which 
he had reached one day, now thirty years bygone, when a certain 
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thing happened, the consequences of which were to keep him 
down, to ruin his prospects, to humiliate and degrade him, to 
sadden and embitter his whole life. Lastly, there was a young 
man, the only young man among them, one Harry Goslett by 
name, who had quite recently joined the boarding-house. He 
was a nephew of Mr. Coppin, and was supposed to be looking for 
a place of business. 

But he was an uncertain boarder. He paid for his dinner, but 
never dined at home; he had brought with him a lathe, which he 
set up in a little garden-house, and here he worked by himself, 
but in a fitful, lazy way, as if it mattered nothing whether he 
worked or not. He seemed to prefer strolling about the place, 
looking around him as if he had never seen things before, and he 
was wont to speak of familiar objects as if they were strange and 
rare. These eccentricities were regarded as due to his having 
been to America. A handsome young man and cheerful, which 
made it a greater pity that he was so idle. 

On this morning the first to start for the day’s business was 
Daniel Fagg. He put his Hebrew Bible on the bookshelf, took 
out a memorandum-book and the stump of a pencil, made an 
entry, and then counted out his money, which amounted to eight- 
and-sixpence, with a sigh. He was a little man, about sixty years 
of age, and his thin hair wassandyincolour. His face was thin, and 
he looked hungry and under-fed. I believe, in fact, that he seldom 
had money enough for dinner, and so went without. Nothing 
was remarkable in his face, except a pair of very large and thick 
eyebrows, also of sandy hue, which is unusual, and produces a 
very curious effect. With these he was wont to frown tremen- 
dously as he went along, frightening the little children into fits; 
when he was not frowning, he looked dejected. It must have been 
un unhappy condition of things which made the poor man thus 
alternate between wrath and depression. There were, however, 
moments—those when he got hold of a new listener—in which he 
would light up with enthusiasm as he detailed the history of his 
Discovery. Then the thin, drawn cheek would fill out, and his 
quivering lips would become firm, and his dejected eyes would 
brighten with the old pride of discovery, and he would laugh once 
more, and rub his hands with pride, when he described the honest 
sympathy of the people in the Australian township, where he first 
announced the great Revelation he was to make to the world, and 
received their enthusiastic cheers and shouts of encouragement. 

Harry Goslett was his last listener, and, as the enthusiast 
thought, his latest convert. 

As Daniel passed out of the dining-room, and was looking for 
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his hat among a collection of hats as bad as wa3 ever seen out of 
Canadian backwoods, Harry Goslett himself came downstairs, his 
hands in his pockets, as slowly and lazily as if there was no such 
thing as work to do or time to keep. He laughed and nodded 
to the discoverer. 

‘Oho! Dan’l, he said; ‘how are the triangles? and are you 
really going back to the Lion’s Den ?’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Goslett, I am going back there! I am not afraid of 
them; I am going to see the Head of the Egyptian Department. 
He says he will give me a hearing; they all said they would, and 
they have. But they won’t listen; it’s no use to hear unless you 
listen. What a dreadful thing is jealousy among the learned, Mr. 
Goslett !’ 

‘It is indeed, my Prophet; have they subscribed to the 
book ¢’ 

‘No! they won’t subscribe. Is it likely that they will help to 
bring out a work which proves them all wrong? Come, sir, even 
at your age you can’t think so well of poor humanity.’ 

‘Daniel—’ the young man laid his hands impre:sively upon the 
little man’s shoulders—‘ you showed me yesterday a list of forty- 
five subscribers to your book, at twelve shillings and sixpence 
apiece. Where is that subscription-money ?’ 

The poor man blushed, and hung his head. 

‘A man must live,’ he said at length, trying to frown fiercely, 

‘Yes, but unpleasant notice is sometimes taken of the way in 
which people live, my dear friend. This is not a free country ; 
not by any means free. If I were you, I would take the triangles 
back to Austrailia, and print the book there, among your friends.’ 

‘No!’ The little man stamped on the ground, and rammed his 
head into his hat with determination. ‘No, Mr. Goslett, and no 
again. It shall be printed here. Iwill hurl it at the head of the 
so-called scholars here, in London—in their stronghold, close to 
the British Museum. Besides ’—here he relaxed, and turned a 
pitiful face of sorrow and shame upon his adviser—‘ besides, can 
I forget the day when I left Australia? They all came aboard 
to say good-bye. The papers had paragraphs about it. They 
shouted one after the other, and nobblers went around surpris- 
ing, and they slapped me on the back and said, “Go, Dan’l,” or 
“Go, Fagg,” or “Go, Mr. Fagg,” according to their intimacy 
and the depth of their friendship—‘“ Go where honour and glory 
and a great fortune, with a pension on the Queen’s Civil List, are 
waiting for you.” On the voyage I even dreamed of a title; I 
thought Sir Daniel Fagg, Knight or Baronet, or the Right 
Reverend Lord Fagg, would sound well to go back to Australia 
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with. Honour? Glory? Fortune? where are they? Eight- 
and-sixpence in my pocket; and the Head of the Greek Depart- 
ment calls me a fool, because I won’t acknowledge that truth— 
yes, TRUTH— is error. Laughs at the triangles, Mr. Goslett !’ 

He laughed bitterly and went out, slamming the door behind 
him. 

Then Harry entered the breakfast-room, nodding pleasantly to 
everybody; and without any apology for lateness, as if breakfast 
could be kept about all the morning to suit his convenience, sat 
down and began to eat. Jonathan Coppin got up, sighed and 
went away to his brewery. The Professor looked at the last comer 
with a meditative air, as if he would like to make him disappear, 
and could do it too, but was uncertain how Harry would take it. 
Mrs. Bormalack hurried away on domestic business. Mr. Mali- 
phant laughed and rubbed his hands together, and then laughed 
again as if he were thinking of something really comic, and said, 
‘ Yes, I knew the Sergeant very well, a well set-up man he was, 
and Caroline Coppin was a pretty girl.’ At this point his face 
clouded and his eyes expressed doubt. ‘There was,’ he added, 
‘something I wanted to ask you, young man, something ’—here 
he tapped his forehead—‘ something about your father or your 
mother, or both; but I have forgotten—never mind. Another 
time—another time.’ 

He ran away with boyish activity and a schoolboy’s laugh, 
being arrived at that time of life when one becomes light of heart 
once more, knowing by experience that nothing matters very 
much. There were none left in the room but the couple who 
enjoyed the title. 

His lordship sat in his arm-chair, apparently enjoying it, in 
meditation and repose ; this, one perceives, is quite the best way 
of enjoying an hereditary title, if you come to it late in life. 

His wife had, meanwhile, got out a little shabby portfolio in 
black leather, and was turning over the papers with impatience ; 
now and then she looked up to see whether this late young 
man had finished his breakfast. She fidgeted, arranged, and 
worried with her papers, so that anyone, whose skull was not six 
inches thick, might have seen that she wanted to be alone with her 
husband. It was also quite clear to those who thought about 
things, and watched this little lady, that there may be meaning in 
certain proverbial expressions touching grey mares, 

Presently Harry Goslett finished his coffee, and, paying no 
attention to her little ladyship’s signals of distress, began to open 
up conversation on general subjects with the noble lord. 

She could bear it no longer. Here were the precious moments 
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wasted and thrown away, every one of which should be bringing 
them nearer to the recognition of their rights. 

‘Young man,’ she cried, jumping up in her chair ; ‘ if you’ve 
got nothing to do but to loll and lop around, all forenoon, I guess 
we hey, and this is the room in which we oo that work.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Lady Davenant 

‘ Young man—Git——’ 

She pointed to the door, 


Carter II, 
A VERY COMPLETE CASE. 


His lordship, left alone with his wife, manifested certain signs 
of uneasiness. She laid the portfolio on the table, turned over the 
papers, sorted some of them, picked out some for reference, fetched 
the ink, and placed the penholder in position. 

‘ Now, my dear,’ she said, ‘no time to lose. Let us set to work 
in earnest.’ 

His lordship sighed. He was sitting with his fat hands upon 
his knees, contented with the repose of the moment. 

‘Clara Martha, he grumbled, ‘ cannot I have one hour of rest ?’ 

* Not one, till you get your rights.’ She hovered over him like 
a little falcon, fierce and persistent. ‘Not one. What? You a 
British peer? You, who ought to be sitting with a coronet on 
your head—you to shrink from the trouble of writing out your 
Case? And such a Case!’ 

He only moaned. Certainly he was a very lethargic person. 

‘You are not the Carpenter, your father. Nor even the Wheel- 
wright, your grandfather, who came down of hisown accord. You 
would rise, you would soar—you have the spirit of your ancestors.’ 

He feebly flapped with his elbows, as if he really would like to 
take a turn in the air, but made no verbal response. 

‘Cousin Nathaniel,’ she went on, ‘ gave us six months at six 
dollars a week. That’s none too generous of Nathaniel, seeing we 
have no children, and he will be the heir to the title. I guess 
Aurelia Tucker set him against the thing. Six months, and three 
of them gone already, and nothing done. What would Aurelia 
say if we went home again, beaten ?’ 

The little woman gasped, and would have shrugged her — 
shoulders, but they were such a long way down—shoulders so slop- 
ing could not be shrugged. 

Her remonstrances moved the heavy man, who drew his chair 
to the table with great deliberation. 

‘We are here,’ she continued—always the exhorter and the 
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strengthener of faith—‘ not to claim a title but to assumeit. We 
shall present our Case to Parliament, or the Queen, or the House 
of Lords, or the Court of Chancery, or whosoever is the right 
person, and we shall say, “I am Lord Davenant.” That is all.’ 

‘Clara Martha,’ said her husband, ‘I wish that were all we 
had to do. And, on the whole, I would as soon be back in Canaan 
City, New Hampshire, and the trouble over. The memoranda 
are all here,’ he said. ‘Can’t we get someone else to draw up the 
Case ?’ ' 

‘Certainly not. You must do it. Why, you used to think 
nothing of writing out a Fourth of July speech.’ 

He shook his head. 

‘And you know that you have often said, yourself, that there 
wasn’t a book written that could teach you anything up to Quad- 
ratic Equations. And self-raised, too!’ 

‘It isn’t that, Clara Martha. It isn’t that. Listen!’ he sank 
his voice to a whisper. ‘ /t’s the doubt. That’sthe point. Every 
time I face that doubt it’s like a bucket of cold water down my 
back.’ 

She shivered. Yes: there was always the doubt. 

‘Come, my dear,’ she said presently; ‘we must get the Case 
drawn up, so that anyone may read it. That is the first thing— 
never think of any doubt.’ 

He took up one of the loose papers, which was covered with 
writing. 

‘Timothy Clitberoe Davenant,’ he read with a weary sigh, 
‘died at Canaan City, New Hampshire, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety-four. By trade he was a 
Wheelwright. His marriage is recorded in the church register of 
July 1,1773. His headstone still stands in the old churchyard, 
and says that he was born in England in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-two—it does not say where he was born— 
and that he was sixty-two years of age at the day of his death. 
Also, that long time he bore——’ 

‘ Yes, yes, but you needn’t put that in. Goon with your Case. 
The next point is your own father. Courage, my dear ; it is a very 
strong Case.’ 

‘ The Case is very strong.’ His lordship plucked up courage, and 
took up another paper. ‘This is my father’srecord. Allis clear: 
Born in Canaan City on October 10, 1774, the year of Indepen- 
dence, the eldest son of the aforesaid Timothy Clitheroe Davenant, 
Wheelwright, and Dinah his wife—here is a copy of the register. 
Married on May 13, 1810, which was late in life, because he didn’t 
somehow get on so fast as some, to Susanna Pegley, of the same 
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parish. Described as a Carpenter—but a poor workman, Clara 
Martha, and fond of chopping yarns, in which he was equalled by 
none. He died in the year 1830, his tombstone still standing, 
like his father’s before him. It says that his end was peace. 
Wal—he always wanted it. Give him peace, with a chair in the 
verandah, and a penknife and a little bit of pine, and he asked for 
no more. Only that, and his wife wouldn’t let him have it. His 
end was peace.’ 

‘You all want peace,’ said his wife. ‘The Davenants always 
did think that they only had to sit still and the plums would drop 
in their mouths. As for you, I believe you’d be content to sit 
and sit in Canaan City till Queen Victoria found you out and sent 
you the coronet herself. But you've got a wife as well as your 
father.’ 

‘I hev,’ he said, with another sigh. ‘ Perhaps we were wrong 
to come over—I think I was happier in the schoolroom, when the 
boys were gone hum. It was very quiet, there, for a sleep in the 
afternoon by the stove. And in summer the trees looked harnsome 
in the sunlight.’ 

She shook her head impatiently. 

‘Come,’ she cried. ‘Where are the “ Recollections” of your 
grandfather ?’ 

He found another paper, and read it slowly, 

‘ My grandfather died before I was born. My father, however, 
said that he used to throw out hints about his illustrious family, 
and that if he chose to go back to England some people would 
be very much surprised. But he never explained himself. Also 
he would sometimes speak of a great English estate, and once he 
said that the freedom of a Wheelwright was better than the gilded 
chains of a British aristocrat—that was at a Fourth of July 
Meetin’.’ 

‘Men talk wild at meetins,’ said his wife. ‘Still, there may 
have been a meanin’ behind it. Go on, Timothy-—-I mean, my 
lord.’ 

‘As for my father, it pleased him, when he could put up his 
feet and crack with his friends, to brag of his great connections 
in England. But he never knew rightly who they were, and he 
was too peaceful and restful a creature to take steps to find out.’ 

‘Waitin’ for King George,’ observed his wife. ‘Just what 
you would be doin’, but for me.’ 

‘That’s all the recollection. Here comes my own declaration : 

“JT, Timothy Clitheroe Davenant, make affidavit on oath, if 
necessary—but I am not quite clear as to the righteousness of 
swearing —that I am the son of the late Timothy Clitheroe Dave- 
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nant, sometime carpenter of the City of Canaan, New Hampshire, 
U.S.A., and Susanna his wife, both now deceased; that I was 
born in the year of grace one thousand eight hundred and fifteen, 
and that I have been for forty years a teacher in my native town.” 
That is all clean and above-board, Clara Martha; no weak point 
so far, father to son, marriage certificates regularly found, and 
baptism registers. Noone canask more. “ Further, I, the above- 
named Timothy, do claim to be the lawful and legitimate heir to 
the ancient barony of Davenant, supposed to be extinct in the year 
1783 by the death of the last lord, without male issue.” Legally 
worded, I think,’ be added with a little proud smile. 

‘Yes: it reads right. Now for the connection.’ 

‘Oh! the connection.’ His lordship’s face clouded over. 
His consort, however, awaited the explanation, for the thousandth 
time, in confidence. Where the masculine mind found doubt 
and uncertainty, the quick woman’s intellect, ready to believe and 
tenacious of faith, had jumped to certainty. 

‘The connection is this.’ He took up another paper, and 
read : 

‘«“The last Lord Davenant had one son only, a boy named 
Timothy Clitheroe. All the eldest sons of the House were named 
Timothy Clitheroe, just as all the Ashleys are named Anthony. 
When the boy arrived at years of maturity he was sent on the 
Grand Tour, which he made with a tutor. On returning to Eng- 
land, it is believed that he had some difference with his father, the 
nature of which has never been ascertained. He then embarked 
upon a ship sailing for the American Colonies. Nothing more 
was ever heard about him, no news came to his father or his 
friends, and he was supposed to be dead.” ’ 

‘Even the ship was never heard of,’ added her ladyship, as if 
this was a fact which would greatly help in lengthening the life of 
the young man. 

‘That, too, was never heard of again. If she had not been 
thrown away, we might have learned what became of the Honour- 
able Timothy Clitheroe Davenant.’ There was some confusion of 
ideas here, which the ex-schoolmaster was not slow to perceive. 

‘I mean,’ he tried to explain, ‘ that if she got safe to Boston, 
the young man would have landed there, and all would be com- 
paratively clear. Whereas, if she was cast away, we must now 
suppose that he was saved and got ashore somehow.’ 

‘Like Saint Paul,’ she cried triumphantly, ‘on a piece of 
wreck—what could be more simple ?’ 

‘ Because,’ her husband continued, ‘there is one faet which 
proves that he did get ashore, that he concluded to stay there 
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that he descended so far into the social scale as to become a wheel- 
wright ; and that he lived and died in the town of Canaan, New 
Hampshire.’ 

‘Go on, my dear. Make it clear. Put it strong. This is the 
most interesting point of all.’ 

‘And this young man, who was supposed to be cast away in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-four, aged twenty- 
two, was exactly the same age as my grandfather, Timothy 
Clitheroe Davenant, who bore the sume name, which is proved by 
the headstone and the church books.’ 

‘Could there,’ asked his wife, springing to her feet, ‘could 
there have been two Englishmen # 

‘Of the same illustrious and historic surname, both in 
America?’ replied her husband, roused into a flabby enthusiasm, 
‘ Of the same beautiful Christian name ?—two Timothys ?’ 

‘ Born both in the same year ?’ 

The little woman with the bright eyes and the sloping shoulders 
threw her arms about her husband’s neck. 

© You shall have your rights, my dear,’ she said; ‘I will live to 
see you sitting in the House of Lords with the hereditary states- 
men of England. If there is justice in the land of England, you 
shall have your rights. There is justice, I am sure, and equal 
law for poor and rich, and encouragements for the virtuous. Yes, 
my dear, the virtuous. Whatever your faults may be, your virtues 
are many, and it can’t but do the House of Lords good to see a 
little virtue among them. Not that I hold with Aurelia Tucker 
that the English House of Lords are wallowers in sin; whereas, 
Trene Pascoe once met a Knight on a missionary platform and 
found he’d got religion. But virtue you can never have too 
much of. Courage, my lord ; forget the Carpenter, and think only 
of the Nobleman, your grandfather, who condescended to become 
a Wheelwright.’ 

He obediently took up the pen and began. When he seemed 
fairly absorbed in the task of copying out and stating the Case, she 
left him. As soon as the door was closed, he heaved a gentle sigh, 
pushed back his chair, put up his feet upon another chair, covered 
his head with his red silk pocket-handkerchief—for there were flies 
in the room—and dropped into a gentle slumber. The Carpenter 
was, for the moment, above the condescending Wheelwright. 


(To be continued.) 





Atradiuariug of Cremona—his House. 


For years I have said to myself, I will go and see this house at 
Cremona. The violin is the king of instruments. Stradiuarius is 
the king of violin-makers. In the short space of about 130 years, 
from 1600 to 1730, all the greatest violins in the world were made. 
They sold the best of them for 10 golden louis, they sell the best 
of them for from 300 to 1,000 guineas. 

I was at Brescia. There, before 1600, worked the fathers of the 
violin—the men who began to get rid one after another of those lets 
and hindrances to tone, of those tubby shapes and faulty proportions 
which belong to the ancient Viol tribe. The names of Maggini and 
Gaspar di Salo are for ever associated with those early experiments 
and with Brescia. They paved the way. They struck the types, 
violin, viola, violoncello, and double-bass out of the host of nonde- 
script viols, Viol da Gamba, Viole d’Amore, Violetti, &c. &e, They 
decided upon the survival of the fittest—on what has actually 
survived—they paved the way for Cremona. Yet at Brescia their 
houses are unknown, there are no relics of them. Their only 
relics are in the hands of a few amateurs and a few museums. 
Mr. Tyssen-Amherst has perhaps the finest known Gaspar violin ; 
the Gaspar basses are more numerous. Dragonetti’s monster 
Gaspar is in the South Kensington—the only instrument by any 
decent violin-maker that is in that museum. Mr. Enthoven has 
perhaps the finest known Maggini. And so the Brescian school, 
full of unique significance as it was, died and was buried, but not 
before it had yielded up its secrets to the Amatis and Guarnerii 
who settled at Cremona. In the great square of St. Domenico 
the Amati set up their shop; later, next door to them, worked 
the Guarnerii. About 1760, a young man named Antonius 
Stradivari, or Stradiuarius, became the devoted pupil of Nicolas, 
the greatest of the Amati. Andrew Guarnerius worked on the 
same bench with him. Anthony copied Nicolas’s work as closely 
as he could; for more than twenty years he did little but copy. 
He mastered every detail; he was quite willing to be lost in the 
work, and, covered by the authority of the great Nicolas, he cut: his 
scrolls, finished his backs, varnished his bellies, and often put the 
‘ Nicolas’ label into violins at least half his own. 

Probably on the death of Nicolas he set up his own workshop in 
the same square. These three names—Amati, Guarnerii, Stradivari 
—there be none like them ; these three shops, almost next door to 
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each other, opposite the big church of St. Dominic—there never 
were, nor will be, three such shops. In them were made, in long 
quiet years of peaceful, sunny labour, in steady and friendly rivalry, 
all the great violins in the world—the Joseph Guarnerius on 
which Paganini played, now in the town-hall at Genoa; the 
Stradiuarius on which Ernst, and now Madame Norman-Neruda, 
plays ; Piatti’s violoncello ; Joachim’s and Wilhelmj’s ‘Strads.’ And 
the charm of these Brescian and Cremonese schools lies here, that 
in those days violin-making was a living, growing art, as Gothic 
architecture once was. Each maker was a discoverer with the - 
enthusiasm and excitement of the unknown upon him, working 
out problems of tone, studying form, material; method, technique, 
with a view to new effects; spending a lifetime over it. With 
Stradiuarius the art culminated, all was done that could be done; 
tone, sweetness, power, sensibility, sonority, all was won ; and then 
the decline set in, love waxed cold, and men could no more repro- 
duce the old work than they could paint the old pictures, or 
carve the old statues, or build the old cathedrals. 

So I said to myself at Brescia, I will go and see where the 
great Stradiuarius lived for ninety-three years, and loved and 
laboured with such absorbed and steadfast earnestness and such 
wondrous cunning, that for 180 years hardly a capital of the 
civilised world has ceased to do homage to his power, a power that 
is felt and loved ever more and more, and looked forward to year 
by year, as, with the return of Joachim, Sarasate, Norman-Neruda, 
Wilhelmj, the mighty soul of Stradiuarius again speaks to 
thousands, and with one touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin. Everyone, I said, will know the house of Stradiuarius at 
Cremona; not even the magnificent cathedral, with its almost 
unique facade, is so famous as the name of the great violin-maker ; 
Cremona itself is known to the outside world by nothing else. 

So I got into a cab at the station. ‘ Drive,’ said 1, ‘to the casa 
of Antonius Stradivari.’ ‘ What casa?’ said the man; ‘I do not 
know the name.’ ‘ Not know the name of Stradiuarius, the great 
violin-maker!’ ‘I don’t think he lives here; they don’t make 
violins at Cremona.’ ‘ Perhaps not,’ said J, a little nettled, ‘ but they 
used to. Stradiuarius, and Joseph Guarnerius, and the Amati made 
them.’ ‘ Upon my oath and the holy name of the Virgin, I assure 
you, sir, they never made any violins at Cremona; youare mistaken.’ 
The driver’s temper was giving way, so was mine. ‘ Per Baccho!’ 
said I, as I thought under the circumstances I might swear by a 
heathen god ; ‘drive to the cathedral!’ So he drove. 

The splendour of those red marble lions couchant, supporting the 
marble columns both of the cathedral porch and of the adjacent 
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baptistery, the exquisite terra-cotta work and double colonnaded 
facade, and the great Campanile, at any other time would have 
tempted me to linger, but not now. I entered and cast but a 
languid eye upon the rich and ancient tapestries and profuse decora- 
tion in mosaic and fresco which cover every inch of the interior. 
The sacristan was lighting a few candles in the darkness over the 
high altar. I made towards him; he came down. ‘Can you tell 
me where Stradiuarius is buried?’ said I, thinking it might be 
better to begin at the other end this time. ‘Oh, sir,’ he said with 
a smile, ‘ thank the blessed saints and all the martyrs, Stradiuarius 
is not dead; the avocat is alive and in good health!’ ‘ Ah, well, 
said I, ‘ but where would he be buried if he were dead?’ ‘You 
mean, where is the family sepulchre? I should think it would be 
in the Campo Santo: it is not here. But I can show you the 
house of Stradivari the avocat, it is number three in the Corso 
Porta Roma,’ and he politely came out of the cathedral and showed 
me the way. I shall now get on thescent. This advocate is no 
doubt a descendant; he will be able to tell me all that is known. 
I rang at the bell. Alas! the advocate was out of town, gone to 
Milan, so were all the family. 

I got into another cab. ‘Do you know the Piazza of Dome- 
nico?’ I said, this time approaching the subject warily. ‘There 
is no such place, sir.’ This fairly staggered me. ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘I 
know the church has been pulled down, but can you show me where 
it stood ?’ ‘Ah!’ said the man, ‘yes; they call it now the Piazza 
Roma.’ 

‘’Tis this abominable centralising spirit,’ I growled to myself; 
‘this conceited new country, this pert Italia Una; can they not 
leave Tuscany alone? Piazza Roma! forsooth, what has Roma 
got to do with Cremona? I don’t mind yonder Via Garibaldi, for 
he did as much for the north as for the south; and Victor Emanuel 
may have his statue here too, for he was a gallant Piedmontese ; 
but why is Rome to come in and rub out the square sacred to St. 
Dominic, and destroy the very name dear to the memories and 
sacred to the sepulchres of the Amati and of Stradiuarius ? ’ 

‘ Drive,’ I said, ‘to that square,’ and hedrove. Then I stopped, 
and stood up in the carriage, and accosted my man much as 
follows: ‘ My friend, do you not know that in this ancient square 
of St. Dominic lived and worked those great violin-makers who 
have made your city famous throughout the world, and that 
here somewhere is still the house of the greatest of them, Stradiu- 
arius? Can you not show me that house?’ ‘ Sir,’ said the man, 
not wishing to appear ignorant, ‘I think that the person you mean 
who made violins is dead. He died some years ago; I don’t know 
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his house, but here is a man passing.’ ‘Pst! stop him!’ I cried; 
so he stopped him. ‘We seek,’ I said, ‘the house of the great 
Stradiuarius.’ ‘Indeed,’ replied this citizen of Cremona, ‘I have 
heard of him, but I fear he isdead. He made fiddles—old fiddles. 
Pst!’ said the man, stopping another passer-by. ‘Do you know 
anything of one Stradiuarius, who made fiddles—old fiddles ?’ 

I was still standing up in my carriage, and we now had quite 
a little crowd round us. They were all Cremonese. Some had 
heard of the advocate Stradivari, no one knew anything of the 
immortal Antonius Stradivarius of Cremona, although scarce 
150 years ago his body had been laid in the little chapel of the 
Rosary (since pulled down with the church), in all probability was 
still lying but a short stone’s-throw off the little group that stood 
round my carriage; yet, not a soul knew his name. 

At last one man stepped forward and said, ‘ Sir, if Stradiuarius 
has been dead some time, and you seek his relics, the antiquary 
round the corner might have heard of him.’ This was all I could 
gather. ‘A thousand thanks!’ I lifted my hat, the little crowd 
lifted theirs. ‘ Drive,’ I said, ‘to the antiquary!’ He drove; the 
antiquary was out, but his wife directed us to a certain house in a 
side street not far from the square of St. Dominic. I drew up in 
front of that house. Two men looked out of one window, three 
girls looked out of another. ‘Is this,’ I shouted, ‘the house of 
Stradiuarius?’ ‘No, the advocate—-—’ ‘Stop,’ I cried, ‘do not 
speak of him’; I seek not the advocate—I know where he lives— 
I seek the house of the great Stradiuarius’ (I turned to the girls), 
‘a maker of violins!’ ‘He doesn’t live here, he’s dead. He 
doesn’t make violins,’ they said, laughing. Then another roguish 
maiden, with eyes full of mischief, ‘ Yes, this is his house ; he used 
to live here; he died here.’ ‘Then, mayI come up? I want to 
see that room where he died.’ Another young lady here put her 
head out: two of them were for letting me come up, and the others 
seemed neutral. ‘ Look here!’ said an elderly grey-headed man 
at another window; ‘ if the gentleman wants anything, I will come 
down—wait. I know,’ said he, ‘whom you seek—do not attend 
to these light-headed girls—you seek the house of Stradiuarius, 
who made the famous violins; he died more than 100 years ago; 
his house is still on the Piazza, nearly opposite where the old church 
of St. Dominic stands. It is not here, but this is the interesting 
manufactory of Signor Cerito; we will show it you too, if you 
have time.’ ‘I pray you,’ said I, ‘as my time is short, tell me 
where is the casa of the great Stradivari.’ ‘Signor, it is No. 2 
Piazza Roma.’ ‘I thank you from my heart,’ I said with a sigh 
of infinite relief and a low bow to all the heads out of the windows, 
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Then to my coachman, ‘ Drive, I said, ‘to No. 2 Piazza Roma.’ 
He drove. 

A bright boy of the middle classes, well dressed and polite, 
opened the door. ‘ Tell me,’ I said; ‘I would see the rooms where 
Stradivari used to live.’ ‘Come in, said he; ‘I dare say they will 
let you come up; there is nothing much to see; he died here.’ 
I entered the narrow passage ; beyond it there was a little square 
courtyard paved with old flagstones. To the left, a narrow dark 
staircase led up tu the second story. I could no longer doubt that 
I was in the house of Stradiuarius—indeed, the only traditional 
direction I had come to Cremona with was ‘in the Square of 
St. Domenico, opposite the Fagade,’ and this house was quite near 
enough to correspond to that description. At the top of the first 
flight, a beautiful Italian girl made her appearance—the boy said 
she was his sister—then an elcer brother, then another boy. This 
was all the family I saw—it was enough; they were evidently 
intelligent tradespeople, and knew enough for my purpose. The 
young man said, ‘The Professor—’ ‘Who is the Professor?’ I 
asked. ‘The Professor Stradiuarius, he answered, ‘who made 
violins—but ever so long ago—inhabited these rooms, and he died 
here, but we cannot tell which room he died in.’ ‘It matters 
not,’ said I; ‘where did he work?’ ‘Do you really want to see 
where he made the violins? We never go up there—it is very 
dirty—but if you will see, you must ascend.’ I went first, followed 
by the little family, who evidently thought me quite eccentric, 
but were extremely polite. Higher and higher; at last we came 
to the top of the house. ‘ It’s higher still,’ said the boy, and he 
pointed to a little decayed ladder which at a glance I could see 
was only used for certain fowls to roost on. It was very dirty: 
but the boy went up, and I followed ; even the pretty sister gathered 
up her skirts daintily and joined us; the young man came last. 
Through a trap-door covered with cobwebs I soon emerged on to a 
sort of .loft about twelve feet square. It was still soundly roofed 
with tiles and fine old beams and rafters. It was entirely exposed 
to light and air on the north and the west, like an open barn, but 
walled on the south, with two windows, and walled on the east; 
heavy rafters went all round, supported on solid upright beams. 
‘ Here,’ said my host, ‘is where the Professor made the violins.’ 

I thought of the gorgeous studios in which our modern artists 
and sculptors think it necessary to work. I looked round, and I saw 
all the conditions which Stradiuarius required to produce those 
beautiful creations—miracles of carving, design, and subtle cabinet- 
work—which are still the delight of collectors who seidom hear them, 
of players who find in them a soul of matchless sensibility, of 
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makers who copy endlessly without ever being able to reproduce 
them, and of the whole musical world which has long nung spell- 
bound upon their magical vibrations. 

I looked, and looked again. The genial and kindly Italian 
family standing there with me observed that I was absorbed 
and serious, and, with the kindest courtesy, kept silent. And 
I saw out upon the north the wide blue sky, and upon the west 
the wide blue sky just mellowing to a rich purple, and flaked here 
and there with orange streaks prophetic of sunset. Whenever 
Stradiuarius looked up from his work—if he looked north, his eye 
fell on the old towers of St. Marcellino and St. Omobono; if he 
looked west, the cathedral, with its tall campanile, rose dark against 
the sky—and what a sky !—full of clear sun in the morning, full 
of pure heat all day, and bathed with ineffable tints in the cool of 
the evening, when the light lay low upon vinery and hanging 
garden, or spangled with ruddy gold the eaves, the roofs, and 
frescoed walls of the houses. 

Yes, after all, the conditions were good—good for distilling the 
rare gums in the natural heat; good for soaking the oil and 
varnish into the backs and bellies and ribs of maple and deal ; 
good for drying leisurely day by day every polished and moulded 
surface and smooth strip as it hung up against the open blue sky, 


-winnowed by the light winds as they rose and fell with spicy 


odours from the distant Alps. 

Here, up in the high air, with the sun his helper, the light his 
minister, the blessed soft airs his journeymen, what time the 
workaday noise of the city rose, and the sound of Matins and 
Vespers was in his ears, through the long warm summer days 
worked Stradiuarius, drew in the clear light his curves of strength 
and beauty, cut with free hand his scrolls, rounded and chiselled 
with a loving eye those surfaces which resemble nothing so much 
as the gentle and undulating curves and satiny texture of a 
smooth human body. From this high laboratory, wherethe master 
seemed so far above the earth, so near to heaven, I said it was 
meet that such melodious and seraphic ministers should descend to 
be the delight and solace of our sad and discordant world. Here 
was shaped the ‘ Pucelle.’ Here was conceived the graceful, sweet, 
and ringing ‘Dolphin’ Strad. Here, too, was formed and per- 
fected that wondrous violin which, in the hands of Ernst, and never 
since, drew tears and laughter from enchanted multitudes, until it 
was difficult to believe that the spirits of the dead were not em- 
ploying its pathetic vibrations to convey to mortals the expression 
of their infinite longings and ineffable aspirations. 

I suppose my eyes were raised involuntarily as I stood facing 
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the north, looking over a wilderness of roofs to the great churches 
beyond. The young man evidently thought I was looking at the 
thick beam that supported the roof on that side. He climbed up 
so as to touch it, and felt along the inside. ‘ Here,’ he said, ‘ the 
Professor hung up his violins. You can see how old and worn is 
the beam; and here and there is a crooked rusty nail on which the 
violins hung.’ A sudden thought worthy of a Vandal seized me: 
*I will possess one of those nails.’ I at once invented several ex- 
cuses for myself, some of them very good ones. Ist. No one else 
eared for the nail. 2nd. It would simply rot there and be lost. 
3rd. Probably no one would ever notice it again if left. 4th. No 
one would miss it. 5th. Stradiuarius would not want it again. 
6th. I wanted it myself. This last was the best excuse I could 
think of, so I said to the young man, ‘ Whilst you are up there, do 
you know, I should very much value one of those old nails; could 
you get it for me?’ ‘Certainly,’ said he, ‘if you want it; but it 
is so very old and rotten, I can’t draw it; it is sure to break.’ 
‘ Never mind,’ said I. He did not mind. The nail did break, and 
I got all of it that Stradiuarius ever used to hang his fiddles on. 

My mission was accomplished. I looked round upon that 
simple, kindly, picturesque Italian family—the young man, his 
two young brothers, the pretty sister. ‘ What shall I say to thank 
you for your kindness tome?’ ‘ Nothing, said the young man, . 
laughing ; ‘ we don’t want anything : we are glad if youare pleased ; 
people don’t often come to see the house—just one or two have 
been at long intervals.’ ‘ At least,’ I said, ‘let me give these 
nice little boys something to buy toys with, for they opened the 
door and have been such good little guides;’ and I placed a few 
francs in the hand of the astonished little fellows, who seemed 
doubtful; but the pretty sister laughed, and they took the francs 
with many joyful salutations. 

As I went down-stairs, 1 met the grey-headed man who had 
told me of the house, coming up; he had actually, with true Italien 
curiosity, come all the way to see if I had really gone there. ‘So, 
so!’ he said; ‘ you have found the house where tlfe Professor once 
lived?’ ‘ Yes, I said; ‘I have seen the house of Stradiuarius. 
Addio!’ 


H, R, HAWEIS, 





How Ff Warricd Him: 


THE CONFESSION OF A YOUNG LADY. 
EDITED BY WILKIE COLLINS, 


Cuarter I. 


WueEn I first saw him, he was lost in one of the Dead Cities of 
England—situated on the south coast, and called Sandwich. 

Shall I describe Sandwich? I think not. Let us own the 
truth ; descriptions of places, however nicely they may be written, 
are always more or less dull. Being a woman, I naturally hate 
dulness. Perhaps some description of Sandwich may drop out, 
as it were, from my report of our conversation when we first met 
as strangers in the street. 

He began irritably. ‘ I’ve lost myself, he said. 

* Most strangers to the town do that,’ I remarked. 

He went on: ‘ Which is my way to the Fleur de Lys Inn?’ 

His way was, in the first place, to retrace his steps. Then to 
turn to the left. Then to go on until he found two streets meeting. 
Then to take the street on the right. Then to look out for the 
second turning on the left. Then to follow the turning until he 
smelt stables—and there was the inn. I put it in the clearest 
manner, and never stumbled over a word. 

* How the devil am I to remember all that ?’ he said. 

This was rude. We are, naturally and properly, indignant with 
any man who is rude to us. But whether we turn our backs on 
him in contempt, or whether we are merciful and give hima lesson 
in politeness, depends entirely on the man. He may be a bear, 
but he may also have his redeeming qualities. This man had 
redeeming qualities. I cannot positively say that he was either 
handsome or ugly, young or old, well or ill dressed. But I can 
speak with certainty to the personal attractions which recommended 
him to notice. For instance, the tone of his voice was rich and 
persuasive. (Did you ever read a story, written by one of us, in 
which we failed to dwell on our hero’s voice?) Then, again, his 
hair was reasonably long. (Are you acquainted with any woman 
who can endure a man with a cropped head?) Moreover, he was 
of a good height. (It must be a very tall woman who can feel 
favourably inclined towards a short man.) Lastly, although his 
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eyes were not more than fairly presentable in form and colour, the 
wretch had in some unaccountable manner become possessed of 
beautiful eyelashes. They were even better eyelashes than mine. 
I write quite seriously. There is one woman who is above the 
common weakness of vanity—and she holds the present pen. 

So I gave my lost stranger a lesson in politeness. The lesson 
took the form of a trap. I asked if he would like me to show him 
the way to the inn. He was still annoyed at losing himself. As 
I had anticipated, he bluntly answered, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘When you were a boy, and you wanted something,’ I said, 
‘did your mother teach you to say “ Please ” ?’ 

He positively blushed. ‘She did,’ he admitted; ‘and she 
taught me to say, “Beg your pardon” when I was rude. I'll 
say it now: “ Beg your pardon.” ’ 

This curious apology increased my belief in his redeeming 
qualities. I led the way to the inn. He followed me in silence. 
No woman who respects herself can endure silence when she is in 
the company of aman. I made him talk. 

‘Do you come to us from Ramsgate?’ I began. He only 
nodded his head. ‘We don’t think much of Ramsgate here,’ I 
went on. ‘Not even two hundred years old! and hasn’t got a 
mayor and corporation !’ 

This point of view seemed to be new to him. He made no 
attempt to dispute it; he only looked round him, and said, 
‘Sandwich is a melancholy place, Miss.’ He was so rapidly im- 
proving in politeness, that I encouraged him by a smile, As a 
citizen of Sandwich, I may say that we take it as a compliment 
when we are told that our town is a melancholy place. And why 
not? Melancholy is connected with dignity. And dignity is 
associated with age. And we are old. I teach my pupils logic, 
among other things—there is a specimen. Whatever may be said 
to the contrary, women can reason. They can also wander; and I 
must admit that J am wandering. Did I mention, at starting, 
that I was a governess? If not, that allusion to ‘ pupils’ must 
have come in rather abruptly. Let me make my excuses, and 
return to my lost stranger. 

‘Is there any such thing as a straight street in all Sandwich ?’ 
he asked. 

‘Not one straight street in the whole town. 

‘ Any trade, Miss ?’ 

‘As little as possible—and that is expiring.’ 

‘ A decayed place, in short ?’ 

‘Thoroughly decayed.’ 


? 
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My tone seemed to astonish him. ‘You speak as if you were 
proud of its being a decayed place,’ he said. 

I quite respected him ; this was such an intelligent remark to 
make. We do enjoy our decay: it is our chief distinction. Pro- 
gress and prosperity everywhere else; decay and dissolution here. 
As a necessary consequence, we produce our own impression, and 
we like to be original. The sea deserted us long ago: it once 
washed our walls, it is now two miles away from us—we don’t 
regret the sea. We had sometimes ninety-five ships in our 
harbour, Heaven only knows how many centuries ago; we now 
have one or two small coasting vessels, half their time aground in 
a muddy little river—we don’t regret our harbour. But one 
house in the town is daring enough to anticipate the arrival of 
resident visitors, and announces furnished apartments to let. 
What a becoming contrast to our modern neighbour, Ramsgate ! 
Our noble market-place exhibits the laws made by the corpora- 
tion; and every week there are fewer and fewer people to obey 
the laws. How convenient! Look at our one warehouse by the 
river side—with the crane generally idle, and the windows mostly 
boarded up; and perhaps one man at the door, looking out for the 
job which his better sense tells him cannot possibly come. What 
a wholesome protest against the devastating hurry and over-work 
elsewhere, which has shattered the nerves of the nation! ‘ Far 
from me and from my friends’ (to borrow the eloquent language 
of Doctor Johnson) ‘be such frigid enthusiasm as shall conduct 
us indifferent and unmoved’ over the bridge by which you enter 
Sandwich, and pay a toll if you do it in a carriage. ‘That man is 
little to be envied’ (Doctor Johnson again) who can lose himself 
in our labyrinthine streets, and not feel that he has reached the 
welcome limits of progress, and found a haven of rest in an age of 
hurry. 

I am wandering again. Bear with the unpremeditated en- 
thusiasm of a citizen who only attained years of discretion at her 
last birthday. We shall soon have done with Sandwich; we are 
close to the door of the inn. 

‘You can’t mistake it now, sir,’ I said. ‘Good morning.’ 

He looked down at me from under his beautiful eyelashes 
(have I mentioned that I am a little woman ?), and he asked in 
his persuasive tones, ‘ Must we say good-bye ?’ 

I made him a bow. 

‘Would you allow me to see you safe home ?’ he suggested. 

Any other man would have offended me. This man blushed 
like a boy, and looked at the pavement instead of looking at me. 
By this time I had made up my mind about him. He was not 
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only a gentleman beyond all doubt, but a shy gentleman as well. 
His bluntness and his odd remarks were, as I thought, partly 
efforts to disguise his shyness, and partly refuges in which he tried 
to forget his own sense of it. I answered his audacious proposal 
amiably and pleasantly. ‘You would only lose your way again,’ I 
said, ‘and I should have to take you back to the inn for the 
second time.’ 

He turned round in a bewildered way towards the inn. 

‘I have ordered lunch here,’ he said, ‘and I am quite alone.’ 
He turned my way again, and looked as if he rather expected me 
to box his ears. ‘I shall be forty next birthday,’ he went on; ‘I 
am old enough to be your father.’ I all but burst out laughing, 
and stepped across the street, on my way home. He followed me. 
‘We might invite the landlady to join us,’ he said, looking the 
picture of a headlong man, dismayed by the consciousness of his 
own imprudence. ‘Couldn’t you honour me by lunching with me 
if we had the landlady ?’ he asked. 

This was a little too much. ‘ Quite out of the question, sir— 
and you ought to know it,’ I said with severity. He half put out 
his hand. ‘ Won’t you even shake hands with me?’ he inquired 
piteously. When we have most properly administered a reproof to 
a man, what 7s the perversity which makes us weakly pity him 
the minute afterwards? I was fool enough to shake hands with 
this perfect stranger. And, having done it, I completed the total 
loss of my dignity by running away. Our dear crooked little 
streets hid me from him directly. 

’ As I rang at the door-bell of my employer’s house, a thought 
occurred to me which might have been alarming to a better 
regulated mind than mine. 

‘Suppose he should come back to Sandwich ?’ 


Cuapter II. 


BrrorE many more days passed’I had troubles of my own to 
contend with, which put the eccentric stranger out of my head 
for the time. 

Unfortunately, my troubles are part of my story; and my early 
life mixes itself up with them. In consideration of what is to 
follow, may I say two words relating to the period before I was a 
governess ? 

I am the orphan daughter of a shopkeeper of Sandwich. My 
father died, leaving to his widow and child an honest name and 
a little income of 80l.a year. We kept on the shop—neither 
gaining nor losing by it. The truth is, nobody would buy our 
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poor little business, I was thirteen years old at the time; and I 
was able to help my mother, whose health was then beginning to 
fail. Never shall I forget a certain bright summer’s day, when I 
saw a new customer enter our shop. He was an elderly gentle- 
man; and he seemed surprised to find so young a girl as myself in 
charge of the business, and, what is more, competent to support 
the charge. I answered his questions in a manner which seemed 
to please him. He soon discovered that my education (excepting 
my knowledge of the business) had been sadly neglected ; and he 
inquired if he could see my mother. She was resting on the sofa 
in the back parlour—and she received him there. When he came 
out, he patted me on the cheek. ‘I have taken a fancy to you,’ 
he said, ‘and perhaps I shall come back again.’ He did come 
back again. My mother had referred him to the rector for our 
characters in the town, and he had heard what our clergyman 
could say for us. Our only relations had emigrated to Australia, 
and were not doing well there. My mother’s death would leave 
me, so far as relatives were concerned, literally alone in the world. 
‘Give this girl a first-rate education,’ said our elderly customer, 
sitting at our tea-table in the back parlour, ‘and she will do. If 
you will send her to school, ma’am, I'll pay for her education.’ 
My poor mother began to cry at the prospect of parting with me. 
The old gentleman said, ‘ Think of it,’ and got upto go. He gave 
me his card as I opened the shop door for him. ‘If you find 
yourself in trouble,’ he whispered, so that my mother could not 
hear him, ‘ be a wise child, and write and tell me of it.’ I looked 
at the card. Our kind-hearted customer was no less a person than 
Sir Gerard Royland, of Garrum Park, Sussex—with landed pro- 
perty in our county as well! He had made himself (through the 
rector, no doubt) far better acquainted than I was with the true 
state of my mother’s health. In four months from the memorable 
day when the great man had taken tea with us, my time had come 
to be alone in the world. I have no courage to dwell on it; my 
spirits sink, even at this distance of time, when I think of myself 
in those days. The good rector helped me with his advice—I 
wrote to Sir Gerard Royland. 

A change had come over his life as well as mine in the interval 
since we had met. 

Sir Gerard had married for the second time—and, what was 
more foolish still, perhaps, at his age, had married a young woman. 
She was said to be consumptive, and of a jealous temper as well. 
Sir Gerard’s only child by his first wife, a son and heir, was so angry 
at his father’s second marriage, that he left the house. The landed 
property being entailed, Sir Gerard could only express his sense 
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of his son’s conduct by making a new will, which left all his pro- 
perty in money to his young wife. 

These particulars I gathered from the steward, who was ex- 
pressly sent to visit me at Sandwich. 

‘Sir Gerard never makes a promise without keeping it,’ this 
gentleman informed me. ‘I am directed to take you to a first- 
rate ladies’ school in the neighbourhood of London, and to make 
all the necessary arrangements for your remaining there until 
you are eighteen years of age. Any written communications in 
the future are to pass, if you please, through the hands of the 
rector of Sandwich. The delicate health of the new Lady Royland 
makes it only too likely that the lives of her husband and herself 
will be passed, for the most part, in a milder climate than the 
climate of England. I am instructed to say this, and to convey 
to you Sir Gerard’s best wishes.’ 

By the rector’s advice, I accepted the position offered to me 
in this unpleasantly formal. manner—concluding (quite correctly, 
as I afterwards discovered) that I was indebted to Lady Royland 
for the arrangement which personally separated me from my bene- 
factor. Her husband’s kindness and my gratitude, meeting on the 
neutral ground of Garrum Park, were objects of conjugal distrust 
to this lady. Shocking! shocking! I left a sincerely grateful 
letter to be forwarded to Sir Gerard; and, escorted by the 
steward, I went to school—being then just fourteen years old. 

I knowI am a fool. Nevermind. There is some pride in me, 
though I am only a small shopkeeper’s daughter. My new life had 
its trials—my pride held me up. 

For the four years during which I remained at the school, 
my poor welfare might be a subject of inquiry to the rector, and 
sometimes even to the steward—never to Sir Gerard himself. 
His winters were no doubt passed abroad; but in the summer- 
time he and Lady Royland were at home again. Not even for a 
day or two in the holiday time was there pity enough felt for my 
lcnely position to ask me to be the guest of the housekeeper (I 
expected nothing more) at Garrum Park. But for my pride, I 
might have felt it bitterly. My pride said to me, ‘Do justice to 
yourself.’ I worked so hard, I behaved so well, that the mistress 
of the school wrote to Sir Gerard to tell him how thoroughly I had 
deserved the kindness that he had shown to me. No answer was 
received. (Oh, Lady Royland!) No change varied the monotony 
of my life—except when one of my schoolgirl friends sometimes 
took me home with her for a few days at vacation time. Never 
mind. My pride held me up. 
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As the last half-year of my time at school approached, I began 
to consider the serious question of my future life. 

Of course, I could have lived on my eighty pounds a year ; but 
what a lonely, barren existence it promised to be!—unless some- 
body married. me; and where, if you please, was I to find him? 
My education had thoroughly fitted me to be a governess. Why 
not try my fortune, and see a little of the world in that way? 
Even if I fell among ill-conditioned people, I could be independent 
of them, and retire on my income. 

The rector, visiting London, came to see me. He not only 
approved of my idea—he offered me a means of carrying it out. A 
worthy family, recently settled at Sandwich, were in want of a 
governess. The head of the household was partner in a business 
(the exact nature of which it is needless to mention) having 
‘branches’ out of London. He had become superintendent of a 
new ‘ branch ’—tried as a promising commercial experiment, under 
special circumstances, at Sandwich. The idea of returning to my 
native place pleased me—dull as the place was to others. I accepted 
the situation. 

When the steward’s usual half-yearly letter arrived soon after- 
wards, inquiring what plans I had formed on leaving school, and 
what he could do to help them, acting on behalf of Sir Gerard, 
a delicious tingling filled me from head to foot when I thought 
of my own independence. It was not ingratitude towards my 
benefactor; it was only my little private triumph over Lady 
Royland. Oh, my sisters of the sex, can you not understand and 
forgive me? 

So to Sandwich I returned; and there, for three years, I re- 
mained with the kindest people who ever breathed the breath cf 
life. Under their roof I was still living when I met with my lost 
gentleman in the street. 

Ah me! the end of that quiet, pleasant life was near. When 
I lightly spoke to the odd stranger of the expiring trade of the 
town, I never suspected that my employer’s trade was expiring tco. 
The speculation had turned out to be a losing one; and all kis 
savings had been embarked in it. He could no longer remain at 
Sandwich, or afford to keep a governess. His wife broke the sad 
news tome. I was so fond of the children, I proposed to her to 
give up my salary. Her husband refused even to consider the 
proposal. It was the old story of poor humanity over again. We 
cried, we kissed, we parted. 

What was I to do next ?—write to Sir Gerard ? 

I had already written, soon after my return to Sandwich ; break- 
ing through the regulations by directly addressing Sir Gerard. | 
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expressed my grateful sense of his generosity to a poor girl who 
had no family claim on him; and I promised to make the one 
return in my power by trying to be worthy of the interest that he 
had taken in me. The letter was written without any alloy of 
mental reserve. My new life as a governess was such a happy one, 
that I had forgotten my paltry bitterness of feeling against Lady 
Royland. 

It was a relief to think of this change for the better, when the 
secretary at Garrum Park informed me that he had forwarded my 
letter to Sir Gerard, then at Madeira with his sick wife. She was 
slowly and steadily wasting away in a decline. Before another 
year had passed, Sir Gerard was left a widower for the second time, 
with no child to console him under his loss. No answer came to 
my grateful letter. I should have been unreasonable indeed if I 
had expected the bereaved husband to remember me in his grief 
and loneliness. Could I write to him again, in my own trumpery 
little interests, under these circumstances? I thought (and still 
think) that the commonest feeling of delicacy forbade it. The 
only other alternative was to appeal to the ever-ready friends of 
the obscure and helpless public. I advertised in the newspapers. 

The tone of one of the answers which I received impressed me 
so favourably, that I forwarded my references. The next post 
brought my written engagement, and the offer of a salary which 


doubled my income. 
The story of the past is told; and now we travel on again, with 


no more stoppages by the way. 


CHapter IIT. 


Tue residence of my present employer was in the north of 
England. Having to-pass through London, I arranged to stay in 
town for a few days to make some necessary additions to my ward- 
robe. An old servant of the rector, who kept a lodging-house in 
the suburbs, received me kindly, and guided my choice in the serious 
matter of a dressmaker. On the second morning after my arrival, 
an event happened. The post brought me a letter forwarded from 
the rectory. Imagine my astonishment when my correspondent 
proved to be Sir Gerard Royland himself! 

The letter was dated from his. house in London. It briefly 
invited me to call and see him, for a reason which I should hear 
from his own lips. He naturally supposed that I was still at Sand- 
wich, and requested me, in a postscript, to consider my journey as 
made at his expense. 

I went to the house the same day. While I was asking for 
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Sir Gerard and giving my name, a gentleman came out into the 
hall. He spoke to me without ceremony. ‘Sir Gerard, he said, 
‘ believes he is going to die. Don’t encourage him in that idea. 
He may live for another year or more, if his friends will only 
persuade him to be hopeful about himself.’ With that the gentle- 
man left me; the servant said it was the doctor. 

The change in my benefactor, since I had seen him last, 
startled and distressed me. He lay back in a large arm-chair, 
wearing a grim black dressing-gown, and looking pitiably thin 
and pinched and worn. Ido not think I should have known him 
again, if we had met by accident. He signed to me to be seated 
on a little chair by his side. 

‘I wanted to see you,’ he said quietly, ‘before I die. You 
must have thought me neglectful and unkind, with good reason. 
My child, you have not been forgotten. If years have passed 
without a meeting between us, it has not been altogether my 
fault——’ 

He stopped. A pained expression passed over his poor worn 
face ; he was evidently thinking of the young wife whom he had 
lost. I repeated—fervently and sincerely repeated—what I had 
already said to him in writing. ‘I owe everything, sir, to your 
fatherly kindness.’ Saying this, I ventured a little further. I 
took his wan white hand, hanging over the arm of the chair, and 
respectfully put it to my lips. 

He gently drew his hand away from me, and sighed as he did 
it. Perhaps she had sometimes kissed his hand. ‘Now tell me 
about yourself, he said. 

I told him of my new situation, and how I had got it. He 
listened with evident interest. ‘I was not self-deceived,’ he said, 
‘when I first took a fancy to you in theshop. I admire your inde- 
pendent feeling ; it’s the right kind of courage in a girl like you. 
But you must let me do something more for you—some little 
service, to remember me by wheff the end has come. What shall 
it be?’ 

‘Try to get better, sir; and let me write to you now and then,’ 
I answered. ‘ Indeed, indeed, I want nothing more.’ 

‘ You will accept a little present, at least?’ With those words 
he took from the breast pocket of his dressing-gown an enamelled 
cross attached to a gold chain. ‘ Think of me sometimes,’ he said, © 
as he put the chain round my neck. He drew me to him gently, 
and kissed my forehead. It was too much for me. ‘Don't ery, 
my dear,’ he said ; ‘ don’t remind me of another sad young face——’ 
Once more he stopped; once more he was thinking of the lost 
wife. I pulled down my veil, and ran out of the room. 


7 
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CHapTer IV. 


Tue next day I was on my way to the north. My narrative 
brightens again—but let us not forget Sir Gerard Royland. 

I ask permission to introduce some persons of distinction :— 
Mrs. Fosdyke, of Carsham Hall, widow of General Fosdyke ; also 
Master Frederick, Miss Ellen; and Miss Eva, the pupils of the new 
governess ; also two ladies and three gentlemen, guests staying in 
the house. 

Discreet and dignified ; handsome and well-bred—such was my 
impression of Mrs. Fosdyke, while she harangued me on the sub- 
ject of her children, and communicated her views on education. 
Having heard the views before from others, I assumed a listening 
position, and privately formed my opinion of the schoolroom. It 
was large, lofty, perfectly furnished for the purpose ; it had a big 
window and a balcony looking out over the garden terrace and 
the park beyond—a wonderful schoolroom, in my limited experi- 
ence. One of the two doors which it possessed was left open, and 
showed me a sweet little bedroom, with amber draperies and 
maplewood furniture, devoted to myself. Here were wealth and 
liberality, in that harmonious combination so seldom discovered by 
the spectator of small means. I controlled my first feeling of 
bewilderment just in time to answer Mrs. Fosdyke on the subject 
of reading and recitation—viewed as minor accomplishments which 
a good governess might be expected to teach. 

‘While the organs are young and pliable,’ the lady remarked, 
‘I regard it as of great importance to practise children in the art 
of reading aloud, with an agreeable variety of tone and correctness 
of emphasis. Trained in this way, they will produce a favourable 
impression on others, even in ordinary conversation, when they 
grow up. Poetry, committed to memory and recited, is a valuable 
means towards this end. May*I hope that your studies have 
enabled you to carry out my views ?’ 

Formal enough in language, but courteous and kind in manner. 
I relieved Mrs. Fosdyke from anxiety by informing her that we 
had a professor of elocution at school. And then I was left to 
improve my acquaintance with my three pupils. 

They were fairly intelligent children ; the boy, as usual, being 
slower than the girls. I did my best—with many a sad remem- 
brance of the far dearer pupils whom I had left--to* make them 
like me and trust me; and I succeeded in winning their confi- 
dence. In a week from the time of my arrival at Carsham Hall, 
we began to understand each other, 
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The first day in the week was one of our days for reciting 
poetry, in obedience to the instructions with which I had been 
favoured by Mrs. Fosdyke. I had done with the girls, and had 
just opened (perhaps I ought to say profaned) Shakespeare’s 
‘ Julius Cesar,’ in the elocutionary interests of Master Freddy. 
Half of Mark Antony’s first glorious speech over Czsar’s dead 
body he had learnt by heart; and it was now my duty to teach 
him, to the best of my small ability, how to speak it. The morn- 
ing was warm. We had our big window open; the delicious per- 
fume of flowers in the garden beneath filled the room. 

I recited the first eight lines, and stopped there, feeling that 
I must not exact too much from the boy at first. ‘ Now, Freddy,’ 
I said, ‘try if you can speak the poetry as I have spoken it.’ 

‘Don’t do anything of the kind, Freddy,’ said a voice from 
the garden; ‘ it’s all spoken wrong.’ 

Who was this insolent person? Strange to say, there was 
something not entirely unfamiliar to me in the voice. The girls 
began to giggle. Their brother was more explicit. ‘ Oh,’ says 
Freddy, ‘it’s only Mr. Sax.’ 

The one becoming course to pursue was to take no notice of 
the interruption. ‘Goon, I said. Freddy recited the lines, like 
a dear good boy, with as near an imitation of my style of elocution 
as could be expected from him. 

‘Poor devil!’ cried the voice from the garden, insolently 
pitying my attentive pupil. 

I imposed silence on the girls by a look—and then, without 
stirring from my chair, expressed my sense of the insolence of 
Mr. Sax in clear and commanding tones. ‘I shall be obliged to 
close the window if this is repeated.’ Having spoken to that 
effect, I waited in expectation of an apology. Silence was the 
only apology. It was enough for me that I had produced the 
right impression. I went on with my recitation. 


‘Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest 
(For Brutus is an honourable man ; 
So are they all, all honourable men), 
Come I to speak in Czesar’s funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me—’ 


©Oh, good heavens, I can’t stand that! Confound you! why 
don’t you speak that last line properly? Listen to me.’ 

Dignity is a valuable quality, especially in a governess. But 
there are limits to the most highly trained endurance. I bounced 
out into the baleony—and there, on the terrace, smoking a cigar, 
was my lost stranger in the streets of Sandwich! 
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He recognised me, on his side, the instant I appeared. ‘Oh, 
Lord!’ he cried in tones of horror, and ran round the corner of 
the terrace as if my eyes had been mad bulls in close pursuit of 
him. By this time it is, I fear, useless for me to set myself up as 
a discreet person in emergencies. Another woman might have 
controlled herself. J burst into fits of laughter. Freddy and 
the girls joined me. For the time, it was plainly useless to pursue 
the business of education. I shut up Shakespeare, and allowed— 
no, let me tell the truth, encouraged—the children to talk about 
Mr. Sax. 

They only seemed to know what Mr. Sax himself had told 
them. His father and mother and brothers and sisters had all 
died in course of time. He was the sixth and last of the children, 
and he had been christened ‘Sextus’ in consequence, which is 
Latin (here Freddy interposed) for sixth. Also christened ‘ Cyril’ 
(here the girls recovered the lead) by his mother’s request; 
‘ Sextus’ being such a hideous name. And which of his Christian 
names, my dears, does he use? You wouldn’t ask if you knew 
him! ‘Sextus,’ of course, because it is the ugliest. Sextus Sax? 
Not the romantic sort of name that one likes, when one is a woman. 
But I have noright to be particular. My own name (is it possible 
that I have not mentioned it in these pages yet?) is a homely 
one—I am only Susan Morris. Do not despise me—and let us 
return to Mr. Sax. Is he married? The eldest girl thought not. 
She had heard mamma say to a lady, ‘An old German family, 
my dear, and, in spite of his oddities, an excellent man; but so 
poor—barely enough to live on—arnd blurts out the truth, if 
people ask his opinion, as if he had twenty thousand a year!’ 
Your mamma knows him well, of course? I should think so, and 
so do we. He often comes here. They say he’s not good company 
among grown-up people. We think him jolly. He understands 
dolls, and he’s the best back at leap-frog in the whole of England.’ 

Thus far we had advanced in the praise of Sextus Sax, when 
one of the maids came in with a note forme. She smiled mys- 
teriously, and said, ‘ I’m to wait for an answer, Miss,’ 

I opened the note, and read these lines :— 

‘I am so ashamed of myself, I daren’t attempt to make my 
apologies personally. Will you accept my written excuses? 
Upon my honour, nobody told me when I got here yesterday that 
you were in the house. I heard the recitation, and—can you 
excuse my stupidity ?—I thought it was a stage-struck housemaid 
amusing herself with the children. May I accompany you when 
you go out with the young ones for your daily walk? One word 
willdo Yesorno. Yenitently yours,—S. 8,’ 
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In my position, there was but one possible answer to this. 
Governesses must not make appointments with strange gentle- 
men—even when the children are present in the capacity of 
witnesses. I said, No. Am I claiming too much for my readiness 
to forgive injuries, when I add that I should have preferred saying 
Yes? 

We had our early dinner, and then got ready to go out walk- 
ing as usual, These pages contain a true confession. Let me 
own that I hoped Mr. Sax would understand my refusal, and ask 
Mrs. Fosdyke’s leave to accompany us. Lingering a little as we 
went downstairs, I heard him in the hall—actually speaking to 
Mrs. Fosdyke! What was hesaying? That darling boy, Freddy, 
got into a difficulty with one of his boot-laces exactly at the right 
moment. I could help him, and listen—and be sadly disappointed 
by the result. Mr. Sax was offended with me. 

* You needn’t introduce me to the new governess,’ I heard him 
say. ‘* We have met on a former occasion, and I produced a dis- 
agreeable impression on her. I beg you will not speak of me to Miss 
Morris.’ 

Before Mrs. Fosdyke could say a word in reply, Master Freddy 
changed suddenly from a darling boy to adetestableimp. ‘I say, 
Mr. Sax!’ he called out, ‘Miss Morris doesn’t mind you a bit— 
she only laughs at you.’ 

The answer to this was the sudden closing of a door. Mr. Sax 
had taken refuge from me in one of the ground-floor rooms. I 
was so mortified, I could almost have cried. 

Getting down into the hall, we found Mrs. Fosdyke with her 
garden hat on, and one of the two ladies who were staying in the © 
house (the unmarried one) whispering to her at the door of the 
morning-room. ‘The lady—Miss Melbury—looked at me with a 
certain appearance of curiosity which I was quite at a loss to 
understand, and suddenly turned away towards the farther end of 
the hall. 

‘I will walk with you and the children,’ Mrs. Fosdyke said to 
me. ‘ Freddy, you can ride your bicycle if you like.’ She turned 
to the girls, ‘ My dears, it’s cool under the trees. You may take 
your skipping-ropes.’ 

She had evidently something special to say to me; and she 
had adopted the necessary measures for keeping the children in 
front of us, well out of hearing. Freddy led the way on his 
horse on three wheels; the girls followed, skipping merrily. Mrs. 
Fosdyke opened her business by the most embarrassing remark 
that she could possibly have made under the circumstances. 

x2 
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‘I find that you are acquainted with Mr. Sax,’ she began; 
‘and I am surprised to hear that you dislike him.’ 

She smiled pleasantly, as if my supposed dislike of Mr. Sax 
rather amused her. What ‘the ruling passion’ may be among 
men, I cannot presume to consider. My own sex, however, I may 
claim to understand. The ruling passion among women is Conceit. 
My ridiculous notion of my own consequence was wounded in 
some way. I assumed a position of the loftiest indifference. 

‘ Really, ma’am,’ I said, ‘I can’t undertake to answer for any 
impression that Mr. Sax may have formed. We met by the 
merest accident. I know nothing about him.’ 

Mrs. Fosdyke eyed me slily, and appeared to be more amused 
than ever. 

‘He is a very odd man,’ she admitted, ‘but I can tell you 
there is a fine nature under that sttange surface of his. However,’ 
she went on, ‘I am forgetting that he forbids me to talk about 
him in your presence. When the opportunity offers, I shall take 
my own way of teaching you two to understand each other : you will 
both be grateful to me when I have succeeded. In the meantime, 
there is a third person who will be sadly disappointed to hear 
that you know nothing about Mr. Sax.’ 

‘ May I ask, ma’am, who the person is ?’ 

‘Can you keep a secret, Miss Morris? Of course you can! 
The person is Miss Melbury.’ 

(Miss Melbury was a dark woman. It cannot be because I am 
a fair woman myself—I hope I am above such narrow preju- 
dice as that—but it is certainly true that I don’t admire dark 
women.) 

‘She heard Mr. Sax telling me that you particularly disliked 
him,’ Mrs. Fosdyke proceeded. ‘ And just as you appeared in the 
hall, she was asking me to find out what your reason was.’ 

Thus far we had been walking on. We now stopped, as if 
by common consent, and looked at one another. 

In my brief experience of Mrs. Fosdyke, I had thus far only 
seen the more constrained and formal side of her character. 
Without being aware of my own success, I had won the mother’s 
heart in winning the good-will of her children. Constraint now 
seized its first opportunity of melting away; the latent sense of 
humour in the great lady showed itself, while I was inwardly 
wondering what the nature of Miss Melbury’s interest in Mr. Sax 
might be. Easily penetrating my thoughts, she satisfied my 
curiosity without committing herself to a reply in words. Her 
large grey eyes sparkled as they rested on my face, and she 
hummed the tune of the old French song, ‘ C’est Vamour, Vamour, 
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Vamour. There is no disguising it—something in this disclosure 
made me excessively angry. WasI angry with Miss Melbury ? 
or with Mr. Sax? or with myself? I think it must have been 
with myself. 

Finding that I had nothing to say on my side, Mrs. Fosdyke 
looked at her watch, and remembered her domestic duties. To 
my relief, our interview came to an end, 

‘I have a dinner-party to-day,’ she said, ‘and I have not 
seen the housekeeper yet. Make yourself beautiful, Miss Morris, 
and join us in the drawing-room after divner.’ 


CuapTer V. 


I wore my best dress; and, in all my life before, I never took 
such pains with my hair. Nobody will be foolish enough, I hope, 
to suppose that I did this on Mr. Sax’s account. How could I 
possibly care about a man who was little better than a stranger to 
me? No! the person I dressed at was Miss Melbury. 

She gave me a look, as I modestly placed myself in a corner, 
which amply rewarded me for the time spent on my toilette. 
The gentlemen came in. I looked at Mr. Sax (mere curiosity) 
under shelter of my fan. His appearance was greatly improved 
by evening dress. He discovered me in my corner, and seemed 
doubtful whether to approach me or not. I was reminded of our 
first odd meeting; and I could not help smiling as I called it to 
mind. Did he presume to think that I was encouraging him ? 
Before I could decide that question, he took the vacant place on 
the sofa. In any other man—after what had passed in the morn- 
ing—this would have been an audacious proceeding. He looked 
so painfully embarrassed, that it became a species of Christian duty 
to pity him. 

‘“Won’t you sheke hands?’ he said, just as he had said it at 
Sandwich. 

I peeped round the corner of my fan at Miss Melbury. She 
was looking at us. I shook hands with Mr. Sax. 

‘What sort of sensation is it,’ he asked, ‘when you shake 
hands with a man whom you hate ?’ 

‘TI really can’t tell you,’ I answered innocently; ‘I have never 
done such a thing.’ 

‘You wouldn’t lunch with me at Sandwich,’ he protested ; 
‘and, after the humblest apology on my part, you won’t forgive 
me for what I did this morning. Do you expect me to believe 
that I am not the special object of your antipathy? I wish I had 
never met with you! At my age, a man gets angry when he is 
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treated cruelly and doesn’t deserve it. You don’t understand 
that, I dare say.’ 

‘Oh yes, I do. I heard what you said about me to Mrs. 
Fosdyke, and I heard you bang the door when you got out of my 
way.’ 

He received this reply with every appearance of satisfaction. 
‘So you listened, did you? I’m glad to hear that.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘It shows you take some interest in me, after all.’ 

Throughout this frivolous talk (I only venture to report it 
because it shows that I bore no malice on my side) Miss Melbury 
was looking at us like the basilisk of the ancients. She owned to 
being on the wrong side of thirty; and she had a little money— 
but these were surely no reasons why she should glare at a poor 
governess. Had some secret understanding of the tender sort 
been’ already established between Mr. Sax and herself? She 
provoked me into trying to find out—especially as the last words 
he had said offered me the opportunity. 

‘I can prove that I feel a sincere interest in you,’ I resumed. 
‘I can resign you to a lady who has a far better claim to your 
attention than mine. You are neglecting her shamefully.’ 

He stared at me with an appearance of bewilderment, which 
seemed to imply that the attachment was on the lady’s side, 
so far. It was of course impossible to mention names; I merely 
turned my eyes in the right direction. He looked where I 
looked—and his shyness revealed itself, in spite of his resolution 
to conceal it. His face flushed; he looked mortified and sur- 
prised. Miss Melbury could endure it no longer. She rose, took 
a song from the music-stand, and approached us, 

‘I am going to sing,’ she said, handing the music to him. 
‘Please turn over for me, Mr. Sax,’ 

I think he hesitated—but I cannot feel sure that I observed 
him correctly. It matters little. With or without hesitation, he 
followed her to the piano. 

Miss Melbury sang—with perfect self-possession, and an 
immense compass of voice. A gentleman near me said she ought 
to be on the stage. I thought so too. Big as it was, our drawing- 
room was not large enough for her. The gentleman sang next. 
No voice at all—but so sweet, such true feeling! I turned over 
the leaves for him. A dear old lady, sitting near the piano, 
entered into conversation with me. She spoke of the great 
singers at the beginning of the present century. Mr. Sax 
hovered about, with Miss Melbury’s eye on him. I was so en- 
tranced by the anecdotes of my venerable friend, that I could take 
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no notice of Mr. Sax. Later, when the dinner-party was over, 
and we were retiring for the night, he still hovered about, and 
ended in offering me a bedroom candle. I immediately handed 
it to Miss Melbury. Really a most enjoyable evening! 


Cuapter VI. 


THE next morning, we were startled by an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding on the part of one of the guests. Mr. Sax had left 
Carsham Hall, by the first train—nobody knew why. 

Nature has laid—so, at least, philosophers say—some heavy 
burdens upon women. Do those learned persons include in their 
list the burden of hysterics? If so, I cordially agree with them. 
It is hardly worth speaking of in my case—a constitutional out- 
break in the solitude of my own room, treated with eau-de-cologne 
and water, and quite forgotten afterwards in the absorbing employ- 
ment of education. My favourite pupil, Freddy, had been up 
earlier than the rest of us—breathing the morning air in the 
fruit-garden. He had seen Mr. Sax, and had asked when he was 
coming back again. And Mr, Sax had said, ‘I shall be back again 
next month.’ (Dear little Freddy !) 

Inthe mean while, we, in the schoolroom, had the prospect before 
us of a dull time in an empty house. The remaining guests were 
to go away at the end of the week, their hostess being engaged to 
pay a visit to some old friends in Scotland. 

During the next three or four days, though I was often aione 
with Mrs. Fosdyke, she never said one word on the subject of Mr. 
Sax. Once or twice I caught her looking at me with that un- 
endurably significant smile of hers. Miss Melbury was equally 
unpleasant in another way. When we accidentally met on the 
stairs, her black eyes shot at me passing glances of hatred and scorn. 
Did these two ladies presume to think ? 

No; I abstained from completing that inquiry at the time, and 
I abstain from completing it here. 

The end of the week came, and I and the children were left 
alone at Carsham Hall. 

I took advantage of the leisure hours at my disposal to write to 
Sir Gerard; respectfully inquiring after his health, and informing 
him that I had been again most fortunate in my engagement as 
a governess. By return post an answer arrived. I eagerly 
opened it, The first lines informed me of Sir Gerard Royland’s 
death. 

The letter dropped from my hand. I looked at my little 
enamelled cross. It isnot for me to say whatI felt. Think of all 
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that I owed to him; and remember how lonely my lot was in 
the world. I gave the children a holiday ; it was only the truth 
to tell them that I was not well. 

How long an interval passed before I could call to mind that I 
had only read the first lines of the letter, I am not able to say. 
When Idid take it up, I wassurprised to see that the writing covered 
two pages. Beginning again where I had left off, my head, in a 
moment more, began to swim. A horrid fear overpowered me that 
I might not be in my right mind, after I had read the first three 
sentences. Here they are, to answer for me that I exaggerate 
nothing :— 

‘The will of our deceased client is not yet proved. But, with 
the sanction of the executors, I inform you confidentially that you 
are the person chiefly interested in it. Sir Gerard Royland 
bequeaths to you, absolutely, the whole of his personal property, 
amounting to the sum of seventy thousand pounds.’ 

If the letter had ended there, I really cannot imagine what 
extravagances I might not have committed. But the writer (head 
partner in the firm of Sir Gerard’s lawyers) had something more to 
say on his own behalf. The manner in which he said it strung up 
my nerves in an instant. I cannot, and will not, copy the words 
here. It is quite revolting enough to give the substance of 
them. 

The man’s object was evidently to let me perceive that he 
disapproved of the will. So far, Ido not complain of him—he had 
no doubt good reason for the view he took. But, in expressing his 
surprise ‘at this extraordinary proof of the testator’s interest in 
a perfect stranger to the family,’ he hinted his suspicion of an 
influence, on my part, exercised over Sir Gerard, so utterly 
shameful, that I cannot dwell on the subject. The language, I 
should add, was cunningly guarded. Even I could see that it 
would bear more than one interpretation, and would thus put me 
in the wrong if I openly resented it. But the meaning was plain ; 
and part at least of the motive came out in the concluding 
sentences. 

‘ Sir Gerard’s son, as you are doubtless aware, is not seriously 
affected by the will. He is already far more liberally provided for, 
as heir under the entail to the whole of the landed property. But, 
to say nothing of old friends who are forgotten, there is a surviving 
relative of Sir Gerard passed over, who is nearly akin to him by 
blood. In the event ofthis person disputing the will, you will of 
course hear from us again, and refer us to your legal adviser.’ 

The letter ended with an apology for delay in writing to me, 
caused by difficulty in discovering my address, 
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And what did I do?—Write to the rector or to Mrs. Fosdyke 
for advice? NotI! 

At first I was too indignant to be able to think of what I ought 
to do. Our post-time was late, and my head ached as if it would 
burst into pieces. I had plenty of leisure to rest and compose 
myself, When I got cool again, I felt able to take my own part, 
without asking any one to help me. 

Even if I had been treated kindly, I should certainly not have 
taken the money when there was a relative living with a claim 
to it. What did J want with a largefortune? To huya husband 
with it, perhaps? No, no! from all that I have heard, the great 
Lord Chancellor was quite right when he said that a woman with 
money at her own disposal was ‘ either kissed out of it or kicked 
out of it six weeks after her marriage.’ The one difficulty before 
me was not to give up my legacy, but to express my reply with 
sufficient severity, and at the same time with due regard to my 
own self-respect. Here is what I wrote :— 

‘Sir,—I will not trouble you by attempting to express my 
sincere regret on hearing of. Sir Gerard Royland’s death. You 
would probably form your own opinion on that subject also; and I 
have no wish to be judged by your unenviable experience of 
humanity for the second time. 

‘With regard to the legacy, feeling the deepest gratitude to 
my generous benefactor, I nevertheless refuse to receive the 
money. 

‘Be pleased to send me the necessary document to sign, for 
transferring my fortune to that relative of Sir Gerard’s mentioned 
in your letter. The one condition on which I insist is, that my 
name shall be kept a secret from the person in whose favour I 
resign the money. I do not desire (even supposing that justice is 
done to my motives on this occasion) to be made the object of ex- 
pressions of gratitude for only doing my duty.’ 

So it ended. I may be wrong, but I call that strong writing. 

In due course of post, a formal acknowledgment arrived. I 
was requested to wait for the document until the will had been 
proved, and was informed that my name should be kept strictly 
secret in the interval. On this occasion, the executors were almost 
as insolent as the lawyer. They felt it their duty to give me time 
to consider a decision which had been evidently formed on im- 
pulse. Ah, how hard men are—at least, some of them! 

I locked up the acknowledgment in disgust, resolved to think 
no more of it until the time came for getting rid of my legacy. 
I kissed poor Sir Gerard’s little keepsake. While I was still 
looking at it, the good children came in, of their own accord, to 
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ask how I was. I was obliged to draw down the blind in my room, 
or they would have seen the tears in my eyes. For the first time 
since my mother’s death, I felt the heartache. Perhaps the chil- 
dren made me think of the happier time when I was a child 
myself, 


Cuarter VII. 


Tue will had been proved, and I was informed that the 
document was in course of preparation, when Mrs. Fosdyke 
returned from her visit to Scotland. 

She thought me looking pale and worn. ‘The time seems to 
me to have come,’ she said, ‘when I had better make you and 
Mr. Sax understand each other. Have you been thinking peni- 
tently of your own bad behaviour?’ 

I felt myself blushing. I had been thinking of my conduct 
to Mr. Sax—and I was heartily ashamed of it, too. 

Mrs. Fosdyke went on, half in jest, half in earnest. 

‘Consult your own sense of propriety!’ she said. ‘Was the 
poor man to blame for not being rude enough to say No, when a 
lady asked him to turn over her music? Could he help it, if the 
same lady persisted in flirting with him? He ran away from her 
the next morning. Did you deserve to be told why he left us? 
Certainly not—after the vixenish manner in which you handed 
the bedroom candle to Miss Melbury. You foolish girl! Do you 
think I couldn’t see that you were in love with him? Thank 
Heaven, he’s too poor to marry you, and take you away from my 
children, for some time to come. There will be a long marriage 
engagement, even if he is magnanimous enough to forgive you. 
Shall I ask Miss Melbury to come back with him ?’ 

She took pity on me at last, and sat down to write to Mr. 
Sax. His reply, dated from a country house some twenty miles 
distant, announced that he would be at Carsham Hall in three 
days’ time. 

On that third day the legal paper that I was to sign arrived 
by post. It was Sunday morning; I was alone in the schoolroom. 

In writing to me the lawyer had only alluded to ‘a surviving 
relative of Sir Gerard, nearly akin to him by blood.’ The docu- 
ment was more explicit. It described the relative as being Sir 
Gerard’s nephew, the son of his sister. The name followed. 

It was Sextus Cyril Sax. 

I have tried, on three different sheets of paper, to describe the 
effect which this discovery produced on me—and I have torn them 
up one after another. When I only think of it, my mind seems 
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to fall back into the helpless surprise and confusion of that time. 
After all that had passed between us—the man himself being then 
on his way to the house !—what would he think of me? what, in 
Heaven’s name, was I to do? 

How long I sat petrified, with the document on my lap, I 
never knew. Somebody knocked at the schoolroom door, and 
looked in and said something, and went out again. Then there 
was an interval. Then the door was opened again. A hand was 
laid kindly on my shoulder. I looked up—and there was Mrs. 
Fosdyke, asking, in the greatest alarm, what was the matter with 
me. 

The tone of her voice roused me into speaking. I could think 
of nothing but Mr. Sax; I could only say, ‘ Has he come?’ 

‘ Yes—and waiting to see you.’ 

Answering in those terms, she glanced at the paper in my 
lap. In the extremity of my helplessness, I acted like a sensible 
creature at last. I told Mrs. Fosdyke all that I have told here. 

She neither moved nor spoke until I had done. Her first 
proceeding, after that, was to take me in her arms and give me a 
kiss. Having so far encouraged me, she next spoke of poor Sir 
Gerard. 

‘We all acted like fools,’ she announced, ‘ in needlessly offend- 
ing him by protesting against his second marriage. I don’t mean 
you—I mean his son, his nephew, and myself. If his second 
marriage made him happy, what business had we with the disparity 
of years between husband and wife? I can tell you this, Sextus 
was the first of us to regret what he had done. But for his stupid 
fear of being suspected of an interested motive, Sir Gerard might 
have known there was that much good in his sister’s son.’ 

She snatched up a copy of the will, which I had not even 
noticed thus far. ‘See what the kind old man says of you,’ she 
went on, pointing to the words. I could not see them; she was 
obliged to read them for me. ‘I leave my money to the one 
person living who has been more than worthy of the little I have 
done for her, and whose simple unselfish nature I know that I can 
trust.’ I pressed Mrs. Fosdyke’s hand; I was not able to speak. 
She took up the legal paper next. 

‘Do justice to yourself, and be above contemptible scruples,’ 
she said. ‘Sextus is fond enough of you to be almost worthy of 
the sacrifice that you are making. Sign—and I will sign next as 
the witness.’ 

I hesitated. ‘ What will he think of me?’ I said. 

‘Sign!’ she repeated, ‘and we will see to that.’ 

I obeyed. She asked for the lawyer’s letter. I gave it to her, 
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with the lines which contained the man’s vile insinuation folded 
down, so that only the words above were visible, which proved that 
I had renounced my legacy, not even knowing whether the person 
to be benefited was a man or a woman. She took this, with the 
rough draft of my own letter, and the signed renunciation—and 
opened the door. 

‘Pray come back, and tell me about it!’ I pleaded. 

She smiled, nodded, and went out. 

Oh, what a long time passed before I heard the long-expected 
knock at the door! ‘Come in,’ I cried impatiently. 

Mrs. Fosdyke had deceived me. Mr. Sax had returned in her 
place. He closed the door. We two were alone. 

He was deadly pale ; his eyes, as they rested on me, had a wild, 
startled look. With icy cold fingers he took my hand, and lifted 
it in silence to his lips. The sight of his agitation encouraged me 
—I don’t to this day know why, unless it appealed in some way to 
my compassion. I was bold enough to look at him. Still silent, 
he placed the letters on the table—and then he laid the signed 
paper beside them. When I saw that, I was bolder still. I spoke 
first. 

‘Surely you don’t refuse me ?’ I said. 

He answered, ‘I thank you with my whole heart; I admire 
you more than words can say. But I can't take it.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘The fortune is yours, he said gently. ‘ Remember how poor 
I am, and feel for me if I say no more.’ 

His head sank on his breast. He stretched out one hand, 
silently imploring me to understand him. I could endure it no 
longer. I forgot every consideration which a woman, in my 
position, ought to have remembered. Out came the desperate 
words, before I could stop them. 

‘ You won't take my gift by itself?’ I said. 

‘No.’ 

* Will you take Me with it?’ 


That evening, Mrs. Fosdyke indulged her sly sense of humour 
in a new way. She handed me an almanack. 

‘ After all, my dear,’ she remarked, ‘ you needn’t be ashamed 
of having spoken first. You have only used the ancient privilege 
of the sex, This is Leap Year,’ 





fiesurgo. 
A COMEDY. 


Cloth of gold, do not despise 
To match thyself with cloth of frieze. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


Paitie Dormer, Lal L’Estrange. 

Maratvis or Ipswich (son of the Duke of Lowestoft). 
Principe Carto SANFRIANO. 

ALDRED DorRIAN. 

Duca pI Montvetvpo. 

Crarre, Madame Gilyon. 

Laura, Principessa Sanfriano. 

Lavy Cowes. 

Countess oF St. ASAPH. 

MaArcHEsA ZANZINI. 


Other minor persons. 


ScenE I. 


The lony arbutus alley in the grounds of the Villa Ludovisi 
in Rome. 


Present: L’Estrance and Ipswicu. 


L’Estrange. Not to feel the Ludovisi Juno! What an utter 
Philistine you are! 

Ipswich. Well, it’s a big stone head. If you hadn’t told me, 
I should have thought it was some severe mother-in-law of some 
dead Caius or Valerius. 

DI’ Estrange (lights a cigar). How right Matthew Arnold is! 
What absolute, shameless, besotted blockheads English Philistines 
are! 

Ipswich. One can’t be a pillar of light like you, and adore 
marble dolls and pictures as brown as a cocoa-nut. 

L’Estrange. Can a ‘pillar’ ‘adore’? Confine yourself to 
Pall Mall jargon. You are only intelligible then. 

Ipswich. But I say now, tell me, what do you xsthetes see 
in that big bust ? 

L’Estrange. What is the use of telling you? It is the purest 
ideal of womanhood that we possess. 


* All rights reserved ; entered also for dramatic representaticn at Stationers’ Hatt, 
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Ipswich (murmurs). I prefer Jeanne Granier ! 

L’Estrange. It is the symbol of chastity, dignity, maternity, 
sovereignty. It is divine. It should be set in the centre of 
St. Peter’s, and have the church dedicated to its worship. Almost 
I become a Comtist before that glorious incarnation of woman! 
If you had any mind or soul, you would feel so too: if you are a 
mere lump of flesh, clothed by Poole, you can never understand 
it, let it be explained to you how it may. 

Ipswich. A lump of flesh! J! When I’ve won the Grand 
Military three times running ! 

L’Estrange (with scorn). <A steeplechase is your limit and 
conception of the divine ! 

Ipswich. Oh, I say, it’s not to be sneezed at; and you ride 
hard enough yourself sometimes at home. 

L’Estrange. To ride is one thing; to tear over hurdles in a 
monkey’s silk jacket, with all the scum of the betting ring cursing 
you as you break your beast’s back in a ditch, is another, Who 
is that coming yonder? She knows you. 

Ipswich. That is the Princess Sanfriano—such a jolly little cat ! 

L’Estrange. Surely not Italian? 

Ipswich. Canadian. Awfully nice. She don’t get on with 
her husband; but, herself, she runs pretty straight as yet. She'd 
no end of money ; which the cad married her for, of course. 

Princess (coming close to them). Lord Ipswich! Are you 
actually ‘ doing Rome’ like Cook’s cherubs ? 

Ipswich. Princess, will you allow one of my oldest friends to 
have the honour ? [Introduces them. 

Princess (to L’Estrange). Have you been long in Rome? I 
don’t remember to have met you, and we all meet fifty times a 
week somewhere. 

I’Estrange. I came last night only; but I always shun 
society in Rome. 

Princess. Good gracious! Why? 

Ipswich. He thinks it profanity here—money-changers in 
Temple, you know; that sort of feeling. 

Princess. Isee. Well, he will commit his first blasphemy at 
my house to-morrow. Mind you bring him. 

LD’ Estrange (murmurs sulkily), Too kind—charmed. 

Princess (continues). And as reward you shall see my beau- 
tiful and famous friend, Madame Glyon. She never goes out, so 
you can’t see her anywhere else. 

DL’ Estrange (interested). Not the artist? 

Princess. Certainly, the artist. But prepare yourself; she is 
as lovely as she is clever. You have seen the things she can do? 
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L’Estrange (with a little shudder). The things! Certainly, 
Princess. I-never miss the Salon, and the grand landscapes of 
Madame Glyon are one of the few spiritual and yet perfectly 
faithful works that the age has afforded us. 

Ipswich. He praises something modern at last! Rome will 
fall! Do you know, Princess, he has been boring me all the 
morning about the big head in there; it appears to me to have 
a ‘front’ like my landlady in Duke Street, and wear the severity 
of countenance suitable to a Dame at Eton. 

Princess. The Ludovisi Juno? Ah! I can’t see much in it; 
but Madame Glyon raves about it. 

L’Estrange. If you will allow me, I will go and rave again 
also at the goddess’s shrine, for I find I left a volume of Winckelmann 
in the gallery. , 

Princess. Is that the L’Estrange ? 

Ipswich. What do you mean? 

Princess. I mean the one who was such a brute to his wife. 

Ipswich. Brute! Nonsense, my dear Princess; he made a 
horrible mistake, tried to remedy it, and failed. 

Princess. He killed her! [Ipswicu lawghs out loud. 

Princess (very severely). Oh! we know very well men never 
kill with neglect, or ill-temper, or insult! I say he killed her; 
killed her as much as if he had danced on her in Lancashire clogs, 
or put arsenic in her sherry. Why, he used to write notes to her 
about the wrong way ste held her teacup! 

Ipswich. Well, why not? He married a little peasant. 

Princess. She was a gardener’s daughter; Tennyson has 
sanctified that. 

Ipswich. She was a gardener’s daughter, and he saw her 
first hoeing potatoes. 

Princess. Pineapples! 

Ipswich. Potatoes! Princess, excuse me, but people don’t 
hoe pineapples, and she—was—hoeing! 

Princess. Very well, if she were? She didn’t brain him with 
her hoe! She didn’t ask him to marry her. 

Ipswich. That was his Quixotic chivalry. He has repented 
it ever siuce. 

Princess. Do you mean to say he has redeeming grace enough 
in him to feel remorse ? 

Ipswich. Oh, remorse! Come, I say! Thatisrather strong. 

Princess. He ought to be haunted to his dying day. The 
Lords ought to have impeached him and hanged him in Palace Yard. 

Ipswich. Cara mia, be reasonable! What did he do? You 
can’t have heard the right story. He married the French peasant 
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when she was fifteen—beautiful as a dream, that I grant, but 
ignorant! . . . . O Lord, you don’t believe me, I see; but I assure 
you she tried her gloves on her feet, and asked the servants to 
warm her first ice ! 

Princess (severely). Not reasons to divorce a woman. 

Ipswich. Divorce! Who talked of divorce? He bore it all 
like an angel. 

Princess. While he was in love. Exactly. Then in six 
months’ time all the blunders and the innocence that had seemed 
to him so divine, grew stupid, ugly, unendurable, I know, and 
she was sacrificed to the petty shame of a capricious young man 
who knew nothing of any passion save the basest and most fleeting 
form of it. 

Ipswich. Not at all—nothing of the kind. Of course he 
began to see that he had done a thing that put him ina hole; 
that it was out of the question to take her about in London at 
all; of course he remembered his position. 

Princess. The one god of the Englishman ! 

Ipswich. Then there was his mother—wild. 

Princess. I can imagine the British matron under such cir- 
cumstances! Poor Claire! 

Ipswich. How did you know her name ? 

Princess. I was at the convent he sent her to—the beast ! 
I was a good deal younger than she (we always say that, you know), 
and I was struck by her beauty, by her despair, by her history— 
as any child would be. 

Ipswich. And she really did—kill—herself ? 

Princess. He really did kill her, if you want to speak the 
truth. They could do nothing with her, naturally; she was sunk 
in apathy and misery ; nothing roused her; and when she drowned 
herself, he was as much her murderer as though he had killed her 
with his own rifle. 

Ipswich. My dear Princess! How could he ever foresee it ? 

Princess. If he had had two grains of sense, a pin’s point of 
a heart, he would have known it! Can you worship a woman for 
six months and make her mistress of all you possess, and then 
turn her off to be a schoolgirl in a convent ? 

Ipswich (doggedly). I don’t see what else he could do. Of 
course in two years’ time or so he would have taken her back. I 
don’t see how he could have stood the chaff of London if he had 
gone on living with a Touraine peasant girl who didn’t know the 
common ABC of manners, and 

Princess (passionately). You will excuse me, Lord Ipswich, 
but J prefer the veriest Don Juan of them all to such a cold-hearted, 
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paltry-spirited truckler to conventionalities. I say I prefer Mephis- 
topheles himself! I can tell by the look of him that this wretch 
never cared a straw. He is as cold as a Canadian winter, and as 
self-engrossed as 

Ipswich. Well, you know it’s eleven years ago. A fellow 
can’t wear crape on his hat all his life. 

Princess. Lord Ipswich, I hate you. Go and ask if my car- 
riage is at the gate. I see my friend at the end of the alley, and 
I want to speak to her alone. 

Ipswich. Why, she’s living in your own house. Surely 
you'll let me stop, and send that boy sweeping yonder for your 
carriage ? 

Princess. How should that boy know my carriage? Go 
directly, or never venture to bow to me again. 

Ipswich. Dread and unjust lady, I fly! 

Princess. How glad I am to be rid of him! All this distance 
off, I can tell she has something to say to me, and this morning 
it can only be—Well, my dearest dear! You look pale. 


Mme. Gtryon enters: she looks grave, a little agitated; she seats 
herself on a stone bench beside the Princess. For a moment 
she does not speak. 


The Princess (eagerly and anxiously). You have seen that 
man ? 


Mme. Gtiyon gives sign of acquiescence ; then, in a low voice, 
says: 

You knew he was in Rome ? 

Princess. No—no—no! Good heavens! as if I would not 
have told you! But when did you see him? how? where? He 
was talking here with Ipswich a moment since. 

Mme. Glyon. He was entering the sculpture gallery as I came 
out. [ Her voice is faint and grave. 

Princess. And you said nothing happened ? 

Mine. Glyon. What should happen ? 

Princess. Much. If I were you! 

Mme. Glyon (smiling slightly). .You and I are very unlike, 
my dear. I have seen him often in the streets in Paris, and even 
in the Salon before one of my own pictures; it is nothing new; 
nothing to wonder at ; only—only 

Princess (striking her sunshade into the earth). Only— 
scoundrels have the power to torture good women when they have 
lost all title even to be remembered by them. 

Mme. Glyon (dreamily). I do not think he has a grey hair 
yet; and I, how many? 
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Princess (with scorn). I dare say he dyes! 

Mme. Glyon (indignantly). Ridiculous! He never cared in 
the least how he looked, and he is not a ci-devant beau of sixty. 

[ Her voice gives way and she bursts into tears. 

Princess (sympathetic and yet angry). Oh, my darling, I 
know how you feel ; and yet, how can you feel anything ? You must 
be a very much more forgiving woman than I! I should hate him, 
loathe him, abhor.him! I should tear his eyes out of his head— 
I should make him scenes wherever I met him, so that he would 
grow afraid of his very shadow! 

Mme. Glyon (with an effort). Like the deserted mistress of 
the stereotyped boulevard novel! I am quite sure you would do 
nothing of the kind, Laura. 

Princess. I should! Or probably I should have shot him 
long ago. 

Mme. Glyon. Quel mélodrame! You are very violent to- 
day. 

Princess. Because that idiot Ipswich has been having the 
impudence to defend him. 

Mme. Glyon. You spoke of me ? 

Princess. We spoke of L’Estrange’s marriage and of his 
conduct to his wife. Ipswich is his friend. He made lame 
excuses. It has left me rabid for the day. I tell you, my dear, I 
have not your divine forgiveness ! 

Mme. Glyon (with coldness). Who told you I forgave? 
Not I. 

Princess. Your conduct! Patient Grizel was never gentler. 

Mme. Glyon. You do not read character very well, Laura. 
You have been the best of friends to me, my love, but I think 
you have always taken me on trust. You have never understood 
what I felt or why I acted. 

Princess. Oh no; you are like the Ludovisi Juno'to me. I 
gaze; I try to admire; [ am dumb; I fail to comprehend. I 
cannot appreciate the Colossal. 

Mme. Glyon (with a tired smile). Am I colossal? I amas 
unconscious as the Juno herself. 

Princess. Colossal! You are supernatural! Now, if you had 
torn his coat off his back in that gallery, you would have been 
human and akin to one. 

Mme. Glyon (sternly). Do not talk in that fashion, Laura. 
It is quite unworthy of you, and you do not mean it. 

Princess. I do. 

Mme. Glyon. At all events, spare me the expression of your 
sentiments when they take that colour. Meanwhile, do something 
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else for me. You are intimate with Lord Ipswich. Learn from 
him if—if—his friend stays long at Rome. Because if he do, I 
will return to Paris and come to you some other time. 

Princess (rapidly). I know he is going away directly—Asia 
Minor, I think. (Aside. I never dare tell her I have asked him 
for to-morrow night!) But, if you have passed him so often in 
Paris, it can’t hurt you so very much to pass him in Rome! 

Mme. Glyon (in a low tone). It hurts me always. 

Princess (kisses her hand with effusion). Oh, my dear Claire, 
forgive me! Iam a wretch, and, of course, I am quite incapable 
of understanding you. What does the proverb say? Fools, you 
know, always rush in where anybody else would be afraid to tread. 








Enter Ipswicn. 

Ten thousand pardons if I’ve seemed ages, but your people 
were right down at the end of Via S. Basilio. 

Princess. Thanks. I must be off. I’ve got the Japanese 
Legation to breakfast, and it’s one o’clock now. 

Ipswich. Let me go to the gates with you. (Aside to the 
Princess.) Is that your great artist? What a beautiful 
creature ! 

Princess. You shouldn’t say so to me, as she is the precise 
opposite of everything I am! But she is very handsome. I 
can’t introduce you, for she won’t know strangers, and she hates 
Englishmen. 

[Ewit from the alley; Muu. Guyon a little behind the 
Princess and Ipswicu. 


Scene II. 
Drawing-room, Palazzo Sanfriano. 


Present: The Princess, Muze. Guyoy, Lapy Cowzs, Marcnesa 
ZanzIni, Ipswicn, various minor personages. It is six o'clock. 
Tea on a guéridon. 


Lady Cowes (whispering to M. Zanztnt). Such a dear 
creature, the Princess; but she always does know such queer 
people ! 

Marchesa. Who youmean? La Glyon? Oh, but an artist, 
you know—that excuse everything ! 

Lady Cowes. Ina studio, perhaps. Not in a drawing-room. 

Marchesa (laughing). Ah, you dear English! You are 
always so ironed—I mean, so starched! For me, I care for my 
own house ; but I care not who I meet other people’s. 

Lady Cowes. But the Princess introduces her! 
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Marchesa. What ifshe do? The new woman must call first. 
You not return her card. That very simple. Everything stop there. 

Lady Cowes. But the Princess would never forgive it ! 

Marchesa (stolidly). Pooh! What matter what a little 
bastarda American like or no like ? 

Lady Cowes (shocked). Oh, dearest Marchesa! Indeed, in- 
deed, the poor Princess was not—was not what you say. She was 
nobody, indeed ; but I am sure her parents were quite respectable, 
and very rich. Indeed, my son, when he was fishing in Canada, 
dined with them! 

Marchesa (shaking with laughing). Ah, ah! and the dinner is 
the sacrament of respectability; is it not so? But I mean not 
what you think. Bastardo with us, that mean, what you call it, 
mongrel— not born—née de rien—how you say it ? 

Lady Cowes (still shocked). Yes, yes; I see; quite so; you 
speak English so beautifully, Marchesa! Ah, dear Lady St. Asaph 
is over there. [ Rises and goes to that end of room. 

Marchesa (to Irswicn). Come here and recount me of the 
stipple-chase. You won, they tell me; is that so? 

Ipswich. Yes; after a fashion. I rode an awful screw. 

Marchesa. Screw? There is corkscrew; there is screw toa 
steamship ; there is crew that you put into wood; how you can 
ride a screw? Tell me. 

Princess (passing by). Marchesa, he will call you a purist. 

Marchesa. Ah, my dear, as you are here, tell me, who is your 
friend La Glyon ? 

Princess (colours a little). She is Madame Glyon. Surely 
you have heard of her? 

Marchesa. My child! She is one of those of whom one 
hears fifty thousand things every five minutes, but perhaps none 
of them may be very truethings. That is wky I ask you (because 
Lady Cow do ask me) who was she, whence comes she, who was 
M. Glyon—or, it maybe, who 7s he ? 

Princess. She is a widow. Forgive me, there are people 
coming in. [Escapes to receive new comers. 

Marchesa. She not care to talk about her. That is ill. I 
will ask Carlino. 

Ipswich. Who is he? 

Marchesa. Sanfriano. Carlino! 

Sanfriano. Marchesa? 

Marchesa. Who is La Glyon, your wife’s friend? I spik 
English because queste gente they not spik Italian. 

Ipswich. I’m afraid we haven't often such good manners in 
return ! 
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Marchesa. Pooh! We not come to you for manners; we 
come to you for morals! Carlino, answer me, who is La Glyon ? 

Sanfriano. On my honour, I do not know. She was at the 
same convent with Laura in Paris. They are great friends. 

Marchesa. And who was Monsieur Glyon ? 

Sanfriano. That I cannot tell you. A scoundrel, I believe, 
who married her when she was very young. You know, of course, 
that she is a great artist ? 

Marchesa. You never ask the Principessa more ? 

Sanfriano. I never ask the Principessa anything ; quite con- 
tent if she return the compliment. There is the Californian 
beauty. Look at her. Is she not adorable? Fresh as a daisy; 
white as a lily! [He goes to greet the Californian beauty. 

Marchesa. There is something bad. I shall not send her a 
card to my ball. 

Lady St. Asaph. How do, Marchesa? How are your sweet 
little grandchildren? They were quite the stars of the babies’ 
ball at our embassy. Do tell me—(drops her voice)—you know 
everything. Lady Cowes has been making me quite uncom- 
fortable about that Frenchwoman over there, who is staying 
with the Princess. She says she is—well, you know, not at all 
what one likes to meet where one visits. Is it true? 

Marchesa. I shall not send her card for my ball; Sanfriano 
think not well of her; her husband, he disappear; not a soul 
know who she was. 

Lady St. Asaph. But it isintolerable of the Principessa! I 
am grieved I brought my girls. 

Marchesa (grimly). She will not eat dem. She only get all 
the men routd her. 

Lady St. Asaph. Perhaps she is separated ! 

Marchesa. Dat is very likely. Why not? 

Lady St. Asaph. But it is horrible, scandalous! Couldn’t 
one speak to the French ambassador ? 

L’Estrange (to Princess). Dear Principessa, will you not do 
fur me the kindness that you denied me the other night ? 

Princess (nervously). Madame Glyon never makes new 
acquaintances. 

D’Estrange. But she and I should have so many themes of 
talk in common, and honestly, I admire her pure and wonderful 
genius so greatly. 

Princess (pettishly). Oh, she is bored to death with people 
praising her genius. 

I’Estrange. Undiscerning praise, perhaps. Nothing more 
wearisome ; but 
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Ipswich. But this Ruskin of the drawing-room; this St. 
James Street prophet; this zsthetic of ssthetics, who sees no 
excellence out of Lionardo, will give her a very different thing to 
vulgar compliment. 

L’Estrange (coldly). Certainly ; I should presume to offer her 
sympathy. 

[At that moment Mux. Giron, who is at the iea-table, has 
the lace at her wrist caught by the spirit-flame of 
the silver kettle; her sleeve takes fire. L’EstrancE is 
quicker than anyone: he extinguishes the burning lace 
with his handkerchief, and is slightly burnt in the 
palms of his hands. Mux. Giron says nothing, but sits 
down and grows very pale. Buzz of excitement from 
others round them. 

E’Estrange (smiling). Indeed, I am not hurt. The skin 
scorched—nothing more. Madame Glyon, fate has been kinder 
to me than the Princess. I have implored in vain a presentation 
to you. Will you not allow the kettle to be my sponsor? If you 
will not, I assure you that I will pour vitriol on my fingers and 
declare that I am crippled for life by saving you ! 

Mme. Glyon (bows coldly). I have to thank you for great 
presence of mind. I fear you are hurt yourself. 

T[’Estrange. Would that I were! But, at all events, let the 
kettle’s misdemeanour allow me to introduce myself, and—will 
you not at least give me a cup of tea? 

Mme. Glyon (she pours him out a cupful as she speaks). 
As you please. [He seats himself at the table. 

Lady Cowes (to Lany Sr. Asarn). Is it not extraordinary, my 
dear Anne,how women of that kind of character always attract men ? 

Lady St. Asaph. Because they lay themselves out for it! 

Marchesa Zanzini. Ahha! And what do your girls do at 
your lawn-tennis ? I not wish to know La Glyon, but I am quite 
sure she never jump about in jersey with perspiring man in shirt! 

Lady Cowes (to Lavy Sr. Asapn). How anxious the little 
Princess looks because Lord L’Estrange has got attracted by that 
woman! But why does she have her here? Is it because— 
(mysteriously)—because the Prince compels her to be civil, do 
you think ? 

Lady St. Asaph (also mysteriously). It can hardly be that. 
You know he would not be allowed by the Duchess Danta. She 
holds him so close. 

Lady Cowes. Then, what cun it be? She was at the same 
convent as the Princess. Is it possible she knows of any school- 
girl imprudence, and therefore has to be propitiated ? 
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Marchesa Zanzini. Suppose that it only just is that they do 
like each other ? 

Lady St. Asaph (with a sour smile). I don’t think that’s 
possible! Why, when they are together she actually kills the little 
Princess, overtops her, washes her out! No; there must be a 
reason for the friendship. We will hope that it is a good one. 

Marchesa (with a chuckle). And pray that it is a wicked one, 
eh? Oh, look not so scandalised. Good reasons, they give other 
folk no diversions! I cannot endure them myself. 

Lady Cowes. You are cynical, Marchesa ! 

Marchesa. Ahno! It is not me who have ever the spleen! 

Lady Cowes. To be sure—of course; your lovely sun, no fog, 
no east wind; who could be ill-natured in Italy ? 

Marchesa. To be certain, nobody, unless they bring with them 
their ill-nature in the train, as they do bring their umbrellas, and 
their sponges, and their—how you call it—portable baths ? 

Ipswich (aside, laughing). How merciless you are, Mar- 
chesa ! 

Marchesa (aside). Ah! that Miladi Cow, she make me ims 
patient. It is just that she want Milord L’Estrange for her 
daughter Luisa. La Glyon, she is nobody; I not know her my- 
self; but she 7s handsome, and to men she is cold. See! she 
leave L’Estrange now and go and talk to that old Monsignore 
instead. Your friend, he look gloom—how you say it ?—glum? 
He not like to be planté-la alone with the teacups! 

Ipswich (with surprise). She does seem uncivil to him. 

Marchesa (with sarcastic smile), You Englishmen, you so 
spoiled by your own women, you think any woman who not throw 
herself at your head uncivil. Your women are forwards, and that 
is always bad. It spoil men. 

Ipswich (with a sigh). Well, they do butter us, and come 
after us, too much at home, that’s true. You can’t get away from 
"em anywhere. 

Marchesa (grimly). Poor creature! You honey; they flies. 
Now here, it is we are the honey. That is prettier. 

Ipswich. Much prettier, and a long shot better fun. 

Marchesa. Long shot! You speak strange English, you 
young men. Well, I go; it is seven o’clock. I dine your em- 
bassy. You dine too? A rivederci. 

[A general rising; people go out one by one. L’EstrancE 

approaches the Princess to say adieu. 

T’Estrange. Madame, your friend is too cruel; she scarcely 
deigns to speak to me. 

Princess (sharply). Iam sure you must have done so much 
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cruelty yourself, and endured so little from others, that the change 
is the best thing possible for you! 

LD Estrange (a little coldly). Certainly Madame Glyon isa 
great artist and I am only a poor dilettante; still, I cannot see 
what I can have done to offend her, and 

Ipswich. You have been snubbed? How delicious! I could 
kiss the carpet where Madame Glyon’s feet have just passed! It 
is the very thing you have wanted all your life long, only it comes 
too late ! 

DL’Estrange. Really, Ipswich, you have a good deal of the 
Margate ’Arry about you. You have all the wit of a cheap- 
tripper. Princess, you are so exquisitely kind yourself that I feel 
confident you will soften the heart of your friend towards one of 
the most sincere admirers of her genius, and, if I may add it with- 
out offence —of herself. 

Princess (giving him her hand in farewell). I think I shall 
do nothing of the sort. To be ‘ out in the cold’ a little must be 
such excellent discipline for you who have been brought up in a 
hothouse amidst parasites all your life. 

L’Estrange. A frost more often kills than cures, Madame. 

Ipswich. Princess! You will promise me the cotillon to- 
night? Pray— 

Princess. I will tell you, after the last waltz. 

[They take leave of her and exeunt. 

Princess (left alone). Marco, go and beg Madame Glyon to 
be so good as to come to me a moment. [Servant exit. 

Princess (aloud). Good heavens! What wretches men are! 
If she were his wife now, he would be finding every fault in her 
that a human creature could have, and be for ever writing notes 
to her about conventionalities, and breaches of precedence at her 
last dinner-party! Just because she seems something new, un- 
common, indifferent, incomprehensible, the base weak monster is 
piqued and almost in love! They are all alike—all alike! IfI 
were but somebody else’s wife; Sanfriano would be mad about me, 
and ruin himself in five minutes to satisfy my caprice or my 
curiosity. Because I am his wife, he never even sees what sort of 
gown I’ve got on; and if he is obliged to spend an hour with me, 
he goes to sleep! And yet I am ten, fifteen, twenty million 
times prettier than that yellow, lean, black-browed Danta woman ! 
(Mur. Guiyon enters.) Ah, dearest Claire, how good of you to 
come down again; but there are heaps of time before dinner, and I 
did so want to tell you—you have made that man in love with you. 

Mme. Glyon. Laura! If you were anyone else—— 

Princess. Than myself, you would leave my house before 
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dinner! But Iam myself, dear, and privileged to say anything. 
Don’t look so stern, and so reproachful. If you choose, in a fort- 
night’s time he will be as much in love with you as—as 

Mme. Glyon. As he was with a gardener’s daughter in Tou- 
raine ! 

Princess. Oh, Claire! you are the proudest woman in the 
world. 

Mme. Glyon. No, Iam the humblest, or should be, for I have 
been the most humbled. 

Princess. But now, if you took your revenge ? 

Mme. Glyon. Revenge? A ghastly word, not one I like or 
use. 

Princess. It was a religion here in Rome, and should be 
yours. Oh, my dear, I know we are not in the days of daggers, 
and that if we were, you would not use one; but I mean a ven- 
geance innocent enough, but just. Make this man love you, and 
then, when he will suffer tortures in your rejection, tortures of 
passion, tortures of pride, then—avenge with one word ‘ No’ the 
gardener’s daughter of Touraine. You will? You will? 

Mme. Glyon. Laura! you talk as if life were a game of tennis, 
or a struggle between two gamesters—nothing more. You never 
understand——- 

Princess. I never understand life as you see and read it. 
To accept outrage and neglect, to condemn yourself to solitude 
and sterility ; to let the destroyer of it pass off unpunished, and 
have society like a gilded ball at his foot, to kick or play with 
—this is what you think honour and dignity and duty. Well, to 
me it is a folly, nothing more; a grand, idiotic, sublime, and most 
useless tomfoolery. There! 

Mme. Glyon. My dear, we see things with such different 
eyes. I said so the other day. I grieve that I listened to you,. 
and stayed here against my better judgment; but who could fore- 
see the little accident that gave him opportunity and leave to 
speak to me? 

Princess. And he admires you beyond everything; your 
pictures he thinks perfection ; yourself. 

Mme. Glyon (with heat and pain). Oh, spare me, for heaven's 
sake, more evidence that no ray of recollection dawns on the utter 
night of his absolute forgetfulness. His admiration—his! A 
dog would have more recognition, more instinct, more remem- 
brance. 

Princess (surprised). But you always dreaded any recog- 
nition ? 

Mime. Glyon (losing her calmness). Who has said that our 
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granted wishes are our curses? Do not mistake me; I know that 
any suspicion on his part would lead to misery for him and for 
myself, and were there any chance of it, I would put seas and 
deserts between him and me. Yet—ah, my dear, women are 
weak! when he looks at me as on a stranger, when he speaks to 
me with the compliment of society, it is hard to bear. 

Princess. But, dearest, do be reasonable. To him you have 
been dead so long: there is your memorial marble in his chapel. 
What can you expect him to 

Mme. Glyon. I know,I know! I said the same thing myself 
the other day in the Ludovisi gardens. Yet one might have 
thought—when I spoke—some accent, some tone might have 
touched some chord in his heart. 

Princess. He has none! He never had any. Would he 
have done what he did 

Mme. Glyon. What he did was done from pride. He was 
ashamed of me; he was mortified before his world by my ignorance 
and my errors. Perhaps I should have understood that, but I 
was so young. You cannot give a child of fifteen all the most 
exquisite joys of love and life for a year’s time, and then drive 
her away from all the happiness you have taught her and consign 

her to the dreary tedium of a convent life without making her 
mad or worse! I loved him—you know how I loved him! Could 
he widow me at sixteen and think I should be patient? And 
then to know how he had wearied of me, how he blushed for me, 
because I knew not all the little laws of his own world ; how every 
day had been a greater shame and bitterness of regret to him 
until he had thrust me out of sight and memory under the 
sophist’s pretext that I had received no education and should gain 
it best amongst the women of my own religion! Oh God! the 
-torture of it, the martyrdom, the death in life! And you think 
to please me and console me because you tell me that he admires 
my pictures and my face ! 

Princess. Claire! you frighten me. Pray don’t be angry. I 
only thought, I only meant, if I were you I should revenge 
myself. You are famous, you are beautiful, you are independent ; 
I would make him die of love for me, and die in vain! He has 
no heart, but he has passions. I would wring his very soul! 

Mme. Glyon. You would do nothing of the kind if you had 
loved him once. Nor would there be decency or dignity in any 
such poor revenge as that. Besides—what a romance you weave 
because he scorched his hand! He only sought me because he is 
a connoisseur, and therefore artists are the poor moths he puts 
under his microscope. 
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Princess. But you must feel proud of having achieved such 
a position for yourself. 

Mie. Glyon. I can be proud of nothing. A man loved me, 
and wearied of me. That is humiliation enough to crush the 
pride of an empress into dust. ° 

Princess. You should not be humiliated at all. You are 
greater than he. You should scorn him. 

Mine. Glyon (with her teeth set). PerhapsIdo. But that 
cannot take the sting from the wound. Yes, it was cruel, and so 
contemptible! He was a man of the world; he knew its codes, 
its exactions, its false estimates; he knew also that a peasant 
child, taken from field and orchards, who only knew the Credo 
and the alphabet, could not by any miracle conceive the ways 
and the demands, the rigour and the mockery of a patrician 
society. He should have sent me to the convent first, and waited 
until I was more fit for his people and his sphere. Indeed— 
indeed—had he said even to me, when he did send me from him, 
‘Do this for love of me, my child,’ I would, I think, have borne 
the exile and the shame of it. But he grew colder and colder, 
more silent every day ; he was too courteous to say to me all he 
felt, but in his eyes I read the daily humiliation that I was to 
him, and when he wrote to me—wrote to me /—that he was going 
on an Indian tour, and would be away two years, and those two 
years he wished me to pass at the convent learning, as he phrased 
it, the ordinary rules and graces of society; what girl of my age 
then could have endured such agony? And I—I adored the 
very dust he trod, I would kiss the heads of the dogs he had laid 
his hand on! To him, no doubt, it was but one of many episodes ; 
an idyll lived out and found insipid. No doubt I was ignorant, 
and for him my ignorance was fatigue and shame; but to me, he 
and his love were all my life, and I could not tell why what he 
had earlier praised as pure and fresh and unconventional should 
have later lost all charm for him—TI could not tell—hush! There 
is the Prince! 

Prince (entering). Care mie! are you not going to dress to- 
night? Wedine in ten minutes, Laura, and then there will be two 
hours wanted for you to get into your ball costume, and we must 
be punctual, since the Queen goes. 

Princess. Oh! the Court never gets anywhere till eleven. 
You always fidget so! and you are always late yourself. My maid 
always gets me into my clothes in fifteen minutes by the clock. 
f do not paint my skin. 

Prince. There is so very little to put on you when it is ques- 
tion of a ball! ‘Iwo inches of corsage and a little wreath for a 
sleeve. It might be done in five minutes | 
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Princess, My gowns are always decent. The Duchess Danta’s 
exhibition of her vertebraee—— 

Mme. Glyon (pushing her gently to the door). My dear! 
what is the use of that? It prevents nothing, and embitters 
everything. 

Prince (angrily). Madame Glyon, yousee! She prick, prick, 
prick me every hour like that, and then she do wonder that I like 
better other women ! 

Mme. Glyon. My dear Prince, what pricks you is your con- 
science. You know you do neglect Laura sadly. 

Prince (opening his eyes widely). I leave her alone. She has 
her own way. I only want her do the same by me. Ma quando 
sono gelose le donne!— 

Mme. Glyon (smiling). No wife is wise. But I shall be late 
for dinner. [ Fait. 

Prince (to himself). That is a woman I could have got on 
with; not that I care about her. Antonio! un bicchierrino di 
Vermouth. [Exit towards dining-room. 


Scene III. 
Studio of Aldred Dorian. Tapestried Walls, Paintings, 


Marbles, Bronzes, Carved Chairs, Artistic Litter. 


Present: Dortan and Mur. Giron. 


Dorian (turning dissatisfied from one of his easels). You 
are a greater artist than I. 

Mme. Glyon. Oh! pas de phrases! You are a Titian, and 
paint physiognomy for posterity; I am but a poor limner of wind- 
mills, corn-fields, and little brooks that wash the linen. 

Dorian. You portray the face of Nature. It is the higher 
art. The sunset is nobler than a rosy cheek. 

Mme. Glyon. I can only paint a rosy apple. 

Dorian. Who would dare say that of you? You are as true, 
as grave, and as lofty as Millet. 

Mine. Glyon (smiling). You must be a very great man to 
say that of a woman—if you mean it. 

Dorian. I always mean what I say, and to you I could 
not use an empty flattery if my lips could frame one (he pauses, 
hesitating). Madame—Claire—you are greater in the art we 
love than I am, far greater, but I can own it with frankness and 
without jealousy, because—because—cannot you divine why ? 

Mme. Glyon. Because you have a noble nature, and also too 
great a distrust of yourself. 
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Dorian. No! It is because I love you. 

Mme. Glyon (staring at him with wide-opened eyes). Love 
me? Me? Are you mad, Dorian? 

Dorian. Mad? No; if I be, it is a lunacy that many share. 
Have you never guessed, never seen? I should not dare to speak, 
only our common love for our common art gives me some courage. 
I am rich, for an artist; forgive me if I say so vulgar a thing, 


but I mean that I have the power to make your life a happy one, — 


one of leisure to study, and aspire to the highest heights, which 
those who must needs work for bread can never do. I love you, I 
adore you—I adore you in the double form of woman and muse. 
If you would not scorn me—you have showed me some esteem, some 
friendship—if you would be my wife— 

Mme. Glyon (stupefied). Your wife? Yours? You forget 
yourself strangely. Do not make me regret the confidence I have 
felt in a comrade, in a fellow-worker ! 

Dorian (with some anger). Madame! how do I forget my- 
self in offering to you an honest name, an honourable love? I 
worship you, I believe in you, I kneel at your feet. What wrong 
is there? I do not seek to know your past; I do not, I will not, 
ask you of your marriage; the man is dead. I would forget he 
ever lived. 

Mme. Glyon. Pray cease! I cannot hear you. I shall never 
marry—again. I must ask your pardon for my hasty words. You 
do me much honour. I will endeavour to be grateful. 

Dorian. I want no gratitude. I want your love, your beauty, 
your genius, your grand and tranquil nature; I want you. 

Mme. Glyon. Mr. Dorian, you will compel me to leave your 
studio. 

Dorian (seizing her hands). You will never listen! You 
will never cease to care for that dead man who they all say was 
but a brute to you! 

Mme. Glyon. I can but say what I have said. I shall never 
marry. I shall never love—again. 

[Doran releases her hand, and, without a word, leaves his 
studio hurriedly by one door as there enter from another 
the Princess Sanrriano, the Duca pit Monte.upo, and 
L’EstRANGE. 

Princess. Have we kept you waiting too long, Claire? But 
I know that you and Dorian can always talk together twelve hours 
at a stretch. But, goodness! where is Dorian? You told him 
we were coming ? 

Mme. Glyon (with a little embarrassment). He went out a 
little while ago. No doubt he thought we were old friends enough 
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to be content with his works without himself. You know they 
are the best part of every artist ! 

Princess (looks at her quickly}. I shall wait till he comes 
back. I shall get his tea, and the dear little Persian cups and the 
apostle spoons, and the niello tray, and the Roman maritozzi, and 
his negro will bring us his sumovdr. (Rings; a black servant 
appears). Bring the urn, Eblis; you see we are old friends; I 
know your name. 

[She busies herself getting the Persian cups off an old 
oaken ‘ cabinet.’ Monteivro engrossed in helping her. 

L’Estrange (to Mus. Gryon). It is strange of Dorian. I 
saw him an hour ago, and told him we were to meet you here 
and see his treasures. Entre nous, I think himself a much finer 
creation than his works. I care nothing for his pictures, but he 
is a rather noble fellow. You seem to know him well ? 

Mme. Glyon. I have seen him often in Paris. I think he is 
a great artist, but his manner perhaps is hard and his colour too 
thin to do his fine conceptions justice. 

DT’Estrange. He cannot be named by you. 

Mme. Glyon. Oh, why compare a pastoral and an epic ? 

L’Estrange. True! Besides, there is nothing except Turner’s 
with which one could compare all that you give us. 

Mme. Glyon. You cannot be serious. You abhor modern 
art. Why except from your censure what a woman does ? 

L’Estrange. One must except Rosa Bonheur and Mme. 
Glyon. Would you tell me—do not think it barren or impertinent 
curiosity, all these questions are of such vital interest—would 
you tell me where you studied, and under whom ? 

Mme. Glyon. Chiefly in the open air and from Nature. 

L’Estrange. Ah, how right! It is the indoor work, the copy- 
ing, the slavery to technique, the hot-stove atmosphere, the gas- 
lit colouring that are the curses of modern painters, 

L’Estrange. Then—may I ask again—although you live in 
Paris, it was not there that you studied chiefly ? 

Mme. Glyon. No. 

L’Estrange. Madame! I see you think me a rude English- 
man, full of graceless and rough inquisitiveness. But, believe 
me, it is my entire sympathy with your marvellous works which 
makes me long to learn under what influences they were inspired. 

Mme. Glyon. That is only the language of compliment. 

L’Estrange. On my honour, no! 

Mme. Glyon. Lord L’Estrange, when a man speaks to a 
woman, his word of honour is a very elastic thing! 
L’Estrange. I do not see why you should disbelieve me. 
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Mme. Glyon. Oh! perhaps you mean it now. 

D’Estrange. Now? Why, now? If I find an infinite charm 
of the finest feeling finely rendered in your works, my judgment 
is at least mature, and not likely to be capricious. Alas! I am 
young no longer. 

Mme. Glyon. Caprice is not a thing especially of youth. 

D’Estrange (impatient). On what grounds do you think me 
capricious ? 

Mme. Glyon. You have the reputation of it. 

D’Estrange. Ido not think reputation is just to me, then. 
My taste never varies. One must be faithful in art, or be in- 
different to it. 

Mme. Glyon. To art! 

Princess (bringing « cup of tea, Monteivro following with 
cakes). Here, Claire! I always thought Dorian’s studio one of 
the nicest places in Rome when he was in it; nov he is out of it, 
it is the very nicest. 

L’Estrange (handing tea to Mux. Guiyon). Poor Dorian! 
And you are eating his excellent maritozzi, Princess, and have no 
more gratitude than that? (He notices Mug. Giyon’s left hand.) 
She has no ring on; did Glyon never live except in fiction? 
(aside). [He seats himself again on low chair beside her. 

L’Estrange. Now that your charming friend is gone to flirt 
with Montelupo once again over the samovar, let me implore 
you, tell me something of yourself. 

Mme. Glyon. Artists have no biographies, and their memoirs 
are written on their canvases. 

L’Estraneg. Nay, who has not made a pilgrimage to Urbino 
for Raffaele’s sake? I would make a pilgrimage to your Urbino. 

Mme. Glyon. What if it landed you in a cabin ? 

LEstrange. Then the cabin would be as sacred as a temple. 

Mme. Giyon. Lord L’Estrange, you are an admirable 
flatterer. 

D’Estrange (angrily). I never flatter! Flattery is as vulgar 
as abuse. But I must not weary you for what you will not say. 

Mme. Glyon (impatiently). There is nothing to say. I was 
a happy child.. I was not a happy woman. Accident taught me 
to find solace and strength in art. There is the end. 

DL’ Estrange (smiling). Your history must be far from its end ! 
But what fate, what creature, could be vile enough and blind 
enough to cause you sorrow ? 

Mme. Glyon (curtly). My husband. 

L’Estrange. He must have been a brute, indeed, and a mad- 
man too! 
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Mme. Glyon. Neither. He was but an egotist, and changeable. 

D’Estrange. Changeable! When yow were given to him as 
his ‘fixed star’? Good heavens! That the baseness of a low- 
natured man should have the power to wound the great soul of 
such a woman as you are ! 

Mme. Glyon. His was not a low nature; nor was he base. I 
had the misfortune to be his wife—that was all! Come, we must 
look at Dorian’s work for the Academy and the Salon, or we shall 
not be able to excuse ourselves for stealing his tea and his 
maritozzi. 

[She rises and turns one of the easels towards a better light. - 

Princess (aside to Mux. Giyon). What was he saying to you? 

Mme. Glyon. Pretty phrases—the small change of society. 
Go and talk to him. If you are so engrossed by the little Duke, 
the club will be told to-night of the good fortune of Azzelino 
Montelupo. 

Princess (pettishly). It would serve Carlinoright. But then, 
to be sure, Carlino would not care. 

Mme. Glyon. I think he would care, and take his sabre out 
of its seabbard. Duca, I want to see some wondrous missals that 
no one is allowed to see at the Vatican. You have two uncles 
Cardinals. Can you get me permission ? 

[She keeps Montexvro with her, strolling from easel to easel. 

Princess (to L’Estrance). Do you care for Dorian’s things ? 

L’Estrange. Dear Princess, why will you always call pictures 
‘things’? 

Princess. Because I am of the great uneducated. I don’t 
care the least for any picture. I only like Claire’s because they 
are Claire’s. 

L’Estrange. Affection versus comprehension. It is a very 
old question which is worth the more. I see you can be a good 
friend, Princess—that is even rarer than true appreciation of art. 

Princess. I thought nobody in creation understood art except 
yourself and Mr. Ruskin. It is no merit in me to be a good friend 
to her. She is the noblest woman upon earth. 

L’Estrange (with unusual warmth). Of that I am quite 
sure, though I have had the honour only to know Madame Glyon 
ten short days. 

Princess. You admire her? 

L’Estrange. Who could fail to do so? 

Princess. I don’t think that’s an answer. It is an équi- 
voque. 

L’Estrange. Then let me say it unequivocally, she is altoge- 
ther my ideal of a perfect woman; her personal beauty just gives 
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the softening touch that strength and genius in her sex are too 
often without; she is quite honestly that, I think. But I per- 
ceive she will not let me say so. 

Princess. She distrusts all praise. 

L’Estrange. Surely she is no cynic? 

Princess. No. But she was badly treated, wickedly treated ; 
and you know, when one is so, it warps all one’s belief in anything. 
I know that. 

I’Estrange. Oh, Princess, you never can have known any- 
thing like neglect! 

Princess (sentimentally). Ab, none can guess what a woman 
suffers in silence! You think because I chatter like a parrot 

L’Estrange (irrelevantly). Princess, you really believe that 
Madame Glyon has been embittered by her marriage ? 

Princess. I never said she was bitter. She could not be. 
She has too sweet a temper. “But you know—you know—he was 
such a wretch. 

T’Estrange. Isit possible? to such a woman? Who was he? 
what was he ? 

Princess. Ob, he was—he was nothing at all. A gentleman, 
you know; but that don’t make any difference. They are the 
worst, I think. 

D’Estrange. How terribly you are portée against us! But do 
tell me more about him—what did he do? 

Princess. I am afraid I can’t talk about her if she don’t talk 
about herself. She wouldn’t like it; she would never forgive me. 
Claire is very sensitive. 

D’Estrange. And Madame Sanfiiano is very loyal. You are 
friends of long standing ? 

Princess. We were at the same school. 

L’Estrange. And what was her maiden name ? 

Princess. I—I really forget. I always called hefall sorts of 
pet names. Why are you so interestedin all this? Is it purely 
artistic, sesthetic—what is the word ? 

T’Estrange. It seems to me simply natural that, meeting so 
beautiful and famous a person, one should feel a desire to know all 
her history, all her influences—all, in a word, that has united to make 
her what she is. 

Princess. Yes? Well, I don’t think I should trouble about 
who she was. She is herself the cleverest, the bravest, the best of 
living creatures. By-the-bye, do you know, I am quite certuin that 
Dorian’s disappearance means something. He has been in love 
with her for years, and I do believe that, just as we came in, he had 
told her so. 
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D’Estrange. Would she marry again ? 

Princess. She says no; but of course she would if she cared 
for anybody. She never does; that is the worst of it. 

L’Estrange. She is wedded to her liberty and solitude? 
Dorian isa fine fellow, but very inferior to her. I should not think 
that she would stoop to him. 

Princess. I suppose she didn’t, as he disappeared ; but I don’t 
know about the inferiority. He is very eminent, and he is so 
good—so good! 

DI’Estrange. Princess! whenever were daughters of Eve won 
by goodness ? 

Princess. But she isn’t a daughter of Eve at all. She is 
utterly above all owr follies. 

I’ Estrange. And above ours too. Perhaps that was her fault 
in her husband’s eyes. It would humiliate some men. 

Princess. Would it you? 

L’Estrange. Surely not. I think one should always feel be- 
fore one’s wife a certain reverence, a certain shame at one’s own 
memories. 

Princess. Iwill tell Carlino! It is very pretty and chival- 
rous sounding; but you know as well ‘as I do, Lord L’Estrange, 
that nobody ever does feel that. Once married, you only see your 
wife’s faults—her freckles, if she have any—her foibles, her follies ; 
if her feet are large, it is of them you think ; and if she have exqui- 
site feet, but a large nose, then it is only the nose you see. 

T’Estrange. Princess, that is not love. 

Princess. It is as much love as there is. Whatis love? A 
dizziness, a syncope, a dash of cold water, an unpleasant awaken- 
ing, and as we wake, we throw the cold water over everybody 
else. 

DL’ Estrange. Who is cynical now? 

Mine. Glyon. Laura, it is growing late; we shall have no 
time for the Pincio. 

Princess. And you never will miss a sunset from the Hill. 
Now, it never occurs to me to look at the sky. I think you artists 
get a great deal more enjoyment than we do, and you get it out 
of nothing. 

L’Estrange (softly, looking at Mux. Giron). The eyes that 
see !—yes, they are the most precious gift of heaven. 

Princess. Come, we will take you and Montelupo both up 
there; he and I will talk, and you and she shall look, 

Mme. Glyon. Laura, I have forgotten that I promised to be 
with the Countess Dantzic at the Molinara by six o’clock; I must 
for once renounce the evening red and gold behind St. Peter’s. 
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Princess (aside to Mux. Giyon). Oh dear, that is because I 
asked him to drive with us! How could I help it? I brought 
him. 

Mme. Glyon (in the same tone). You could have helped 
bringing him. 

DL’Estrange (coldly eyeing Mux. Gryon). Dear Princess, you 
are always too kind, but I fear I must renounce the pleasure. I 
dine with a Prince of the Church to-night who has the bad taste 
always to begin his admirable soups at sunset. 

Princess. Well, I shall not take you, Azzelino, all alone be- 
hind my horses, You would be so flattered you would be insuffer-- 
able till Lent. You can walk somewhere like Lord L’Estrange ; I 
will go in my solitude and stare at the sky, till I manage to see 
something in it. Did you say the Molinara, Claire ? 

Mme. Glyon. Yes, my old Diisseldorf friend is there; you 
can call and take me up after your drive. 

Princess. What a fuss we are all making! People talk less 
nowadays of going over to New Zealand or the North Pole! 
Cross ? (to Montetupo, who had murmured in her ear). Yes; 
Iam cross. I generally am, and these maritozzi are very indi- 
gestible. 

L’Estrange. If you would excuse my escort down the stairs, T 
think I will leave a line for Dorian. 

Princess. Pray do, and tell him I am the culprit as regards 
the maritozzi—I always own my sins. 

[They leave the studio: L’Estranan remains. He throws 

himself into a large gilt leather chair, and lights a cigar. 

D’Estrange. Why does that woman shun me? It is quite 
unmistakable that she does. Her eyes are frank and pure, yet one 
could swear she had a secret she was ashamed of; it might be low 
birth, but that is impossible. She has raze in every line, in every 
movement. Something there must be, because even the little 
chattering fool of a Sanfriano keeps her own counsel. If ever I saw 
a noble woman, she is one; and yet—she wears no rings, she will 
not say who this dead man was, nor where they lived, nor where 
he died ; perhaps she was deceived—perhaps Dorian would know. 
He has been a friend of hers in Paris, and there is a freemasonry 
between artists. I will write and ask him, and somebody must 
make excuse for this litter of teacups and apostle spoons. 
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ter Dorian; he is pale and grave; he pushes back the 
tupestry from a secret door. Seeing L’Estrance, he pauses, 
disconcerted. 


Dorian. I thought you were all gone. 

L’Estrange. Most hospitable of celebrities! You are too 
complimentary (then he looks hard at Doran and ceases to smile). 
Why, Dorian, what.has happened? Have you been near us all 
this time ? 

Dorian (pointing to the door by which he entered). Yes, I 
was at home. I heard a little that you said: not much. I heard 
you say how greatly I am inferior to her. You were right; I had 
said the same to her myself this afternoon. 

DL’Estrange. My dear Dorian—— 

Dorian. Do not deny it. I knowa lie, even a kind one, 
chokes you as it chokes me. We Englishmen have not a flexible 
trachea for falsehood. It is often awkward for us. 

D’Estrange. But what ails you? Why did you shut your- 
self away from us ? 

Dorian. Because the little parrot of a Princess said aright ; 
the only woman I have ever wished to make my wife had, five 
minutes earlier, rejected me. You were quite correct in thinking 
that she would not stoop to me. 

L’Estrange. Dorian! I spoke idly. I never meant—— 

Dorian. You spoke as you thought; why not? She is 
greater than I am. Love might bridge that, if it were there; but 
it is not—on her side. 

L’Estrange. You must—pardon me the question—but you 
must know her history, since you would give her your name ? 

Dorvan. I have no idea of her history. I am confident it 
must be a blameless one, when I look at her. 

T’Estrange. And you know nothing ? 

Dorian. Nothing. Her life in Paris is austere and un- 
tainted by a breath of calumny. That Ido know. But beyond 
that nothing. Do you think I would insult her with a doubt? 

L’Estrange. But in your wife? 

Dorian. She will no more be my wife than will the marble 
Ariadne of the Capitol. But I would make her my wife without 
a single question that would seem also a suspicion. 

D’Estrange. That is very noble, but—— 

Dorian. You would say the same if you loved her. 

L’Estrange. I think not. ‘The world is with me,’ and I 
share its judgments—if you will, its prejudices. 
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Dorian. Yes; once you committed for the world’s sake the 
most selfish sin of your life. 

L’Estrange. What? 

Dorian. I mean the exile of that poor child you married. 

L’Estrange (annoyed and slightly embarrassed). Why rake 
among the ashes of dead years? I acted naturally, I think; how 
could I tell she would so take it to heart 

Dorian. As to destroy herself. I suppose you could not. I 
never saw her; but between two people there is always one who 
sacrifices, one who is sacrificed. 

[’Estrange. And you really, in all truth, know nothing of 
the past of this singular woman to whom you would trust your 
peace, your honour ? 

Dorian. Absolutely nothing. 

I’Estrange. Not even who was Glyon ? 

Dorian. No. 

T’Estrange. It is incomprehensible. 

Dorian. When you married that hapless peasant child, did 
you hesitate because—— 

PEstrange. That was utterly different. She was a child. 
I knew the absolute innocence and childishness of her life. No 
suspicion could rest on her. 

Dorian (going nearer to him). And if you say that any 
suspicion lies on Claire Glyon, [ will never admit you in these 
doors again. 

L’Estrange (touched). My dear fellow, you are very generous ; 
you are like a knight of old. I am ready to believe in her. 

Dorian. Then, why insult her in her absence ? 

LEstrange. I never thought of insult. I was only desirous 
to know the key to her coldness, her apparent loneliness, her 
silence as to her past. 

Dorian (coldiy). I cannot help to satisfy your curiosity. 

L’Estrange. It is not euriosity alone. But if we argue in 
this manner we shall end in a quarrel, and that would be beneath 
both you and me. Besides, I am due at Cardinal Roxano’s, 
Good night, my friend; I will not wish you consoled, for consola- 
tion is only the harvest of feebleness, and you are strong. 

[Presses Dortan’s hand, and leaves the studio. 

Dorian (to himself). Or the harvest of selfishness. He 
thinks of her already! To think of her is to love her. 

( To be concluded.) 





About Porkshire. 
I.—WHITBY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


A GREY sea coming slowly in, in long white rollers that break on 
the sand; the great stretch of bay is ended by a point of cliff, 
its broken side telling how the sea has encroached on it, and how 
short a past or future have the tufts of grass niched in its hollows. 
More than one of these broken points projects out into the deep 
sand-fringed curve and breaks it into a succession of smaller bays, 
each with their stretch of tawny sand and foam; this is north- 
west of the river’s mouth, for the Esk running inland divides 
Whitby in two : the east cliff crowned by its ruined Abbey, and the 
west cliff covered with modern houses with foreground of sands 


Whitby Harbour. 


and bathers and far-stretching pier. Standing on this west cliff 
we see the green heights opposite, with the brown ruined Abbey, 
and just below it the square tower of the old grey church. In front 
of the Abbey comes a low range of red-roofed buildings, and lower 
down, hanging on the side of the steep hill, is the old town of 
Whitby, with its mingling of red and slated roofs hemmed in 
between the busy harbour and the cliff. 

Beyond the old church, built on a projecting spur, the cliff ends 
abruptly, going down straight till it projects in another spur on a 
level with the steep street that takes its way through the old town. 
Some way below this spur a wooden staircase, that literally hangs 
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in the air, leads to the east pier. At low tide one passes under 
this staircase to the Scar, a hard broad pavement of lias famed for the 
sea treasures to be found there. The cliff is higher here, and 
gorgeous in colour, opening now into dark caves, now projecting in 
glowing headlands; a tempting walk for sea-lovers, but fuli of 
danger, for the tide creeps up silently by small channels among 
the stones and rocks, and we heard that often a boat has to be put 
out to rescue unwary loiterers on the Scar cut off by the hungry 
sea—for no one could hope to climb the face of the cliff. Between 
the staircase in the air and an inner pier or bar across the harbour 
there is a sandy strand below the green hill-side with its sprinkling 
of red-topped cottages, and here at low tide the Whitby washer- 
women stretch clothes to dry. 

Looking on to the harbour, the town, veiled in smoke, chiefly 
caused by herring-kippering, reaches for some distance; green hills 
show above the forest of masts in the inner harbour closed by the 
bridge ; far away are the boundless moors which once made Whitby 
an almost inaccessible town scarcely to be reached except by sea. 

It is very curious to think that although, as early as the four- 
teenth century, one hears of a herring fishery at Whitby, it was 
till a hundred and thirty years ago practically separated from 
the rest of England by the absence of roads. ‘Till the year 1751 
all the roads about Whitby lay in a state of nature, rough, rugged, 
and uneven; it was dangerous for a man on horseback to come 
into the town in the winter season—but more so for any loaded 
carriage then to approach the place... In 1759 a design was 
formed to join Whitby to the other parts of England by turn- 
piking the post road that led from thence over those great moors 
which lie to the southward thereof, so that passengers now ventured 
to pass over the moors without fear or danger, where no stranger 
before that time durst ever presume to come without a guide.’ 
So Lionel Charlton, ‘ teacher of the mathematics,’ writes a hundred 
years ago. It is perhaps a consequence of this long-continued 
isolation that Whitby and its inhabitants are still so primitive, and 
set such an unlimited value on the importance and beauty of their 
town and its surroundings.. And they may be justly proud of the 
position of the town, built on each side of the deep valley through 
which the Esk runs swiftly to the sea, of the fine old Abbey 
which crowns the east cliff, and of the neighbouring country. 

About the middle of the seventh century there dwelt in this 
region a Prince named Henerick and his virtuous wife Bere wick. 
They ‘ook refuge from some outbreak at the court of Cerdic, king of 
the Britons, where Henerick was murdered. Before the birth of her 
second child, Berewick dreamed that she was seeking her husband, 
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and feeling weary sate down to rest. All at once she spied a light 
under her cloak, and drawing it aside she beheld there a luminous 
jewel which shone forth not only over the place she was in, but 
spread its beams over the whole island of Britain. She told her 
dream, and it was interpreted to relate to her coming infant. In 
due time a daughter was born to her, who was baptized Hilda. 
The child grew fair and saintly, and became superior of a convent 
at Hartlepool, where her life soon established her reputation for 
sanctity. In 658 either she or Oswy, king of Northumberland, 
secured this land, then called Streonshalh, in ‘ Saxon Tower on the 
Strand,’ and built thete a monastery for Benedictine monks and 
nuns in honour of St. Peter. Hilda and the infant princess 
/Ethelfleda, entrusted to her care by King Oswy, removed here from 
Hartlepool with a company of nuns. Hilda’s Abbey was built on 
the top of the lofty cliff at some distance from the sea, but the 
waves have little by little so encroached on the hard rock that now 
one side of the abbey is near the verge of the precipice and exposed 
toall the fury of the fierce gales of the North Sea. In its position 
Whitby Abbey carries out the saying, 


‘ Bernard loved the valley, 
And Benedict the hill ;’ 


so strangely does its exposed position contrast with the wooded 
nests of the Cistercians, Fountains, Rievaulx, Jervaux, &c. 

But when they took possession of their new dwellings the nuns 
and their Abbess were sorely plagued; for they found that the 
rocks were infested by snakes, and that these loathsome reptiles 
were perpetually crawling around and about their steps. Hilda 
was greatly troubled, but she prayed that the snakes might be made 
to crawl down the rocks never to return to the Abbey. Her prayer 
was granted, and the snakes fell on their heads on the rocks and 
their bodies were turned into stones which were supposed to be the 
ammonites so frequently imbedded in the cliffs, and hence called 
St. Hilda’s stones. 

The Abbey seems at once to have become famous. The saintly 
reputation of its foundress spread all over the land like the light of 
her mother’s jewel, and St. Peter’s Abbey, as it was then called, 
was chosen as the place for the famous synod which settled 
the dispute between the Culdees, who held thereon the teaching of 
St. John and the Eastern Church, and were represented by 
Bishop Colman and others; and the disciples of St. Augustine, 
the apostle of the Southern Saxons, who in the persons of 
Agilbert and St. Wilfrid of Ripon enforced the teaching of Rome 
and of St. Peter. Oswy, king of Northumberland, and the Abbess 
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Hilda held with the Culdees. Finally, Wilfrid’s eloquence pre- 
vailed; the present law of observance was established, and the 
monastery was resorted to by all illustrious persons, saintly, 
highly gifted, and royal. Streonshalh itself, however, remained 
unknown for many centuries—it is not named in Domesday Book, 
though Egton and some neighbouring villages are therein men- 
tioned. Hilda’s sanctity attested itself by other miracles besides 
the petrified snakes ; sea-fowl in full flight paused and drooped 
when they reached the Abbey, and fell to the ground in attempt- 
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ing to fly over it. In ‘Marmion’ this is spoken of, and Drayton 
says— 
‘ Over this attractive earth there may no wild goose fly, 
But presently they fall from off their wings to earth ; 
If this no wonder be, where is there wonder found ? 
Thereat may ye more behold 
Snakes that in their natural gyves are up together rolled.’ 


Cedmon, the first British poet, is said to have been inspired 
with his gift within the Abbey walls, and for more than two 
hundred years all was prosperous. Then the fierce Vikings— 
Hubba and his companions—sailed across the sea; they had 
heard of the fame of the Abbey. They landed at the mouth of 
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the Esk, and, scaling the rocks, burned the Abbey—probably a 
wooden building—plundered it, and destroyed all living souls. 
For two hundred years more the place lay ruined, and the name 
of Streonshalh was forgotten. The land near the Abbey was 
called first Presteby, or the house of priests, and then Whitby, 
for which more than one derivation is given. After the Conquest 
the Abbey was rebuilt by Reinfred, who had been one of William 
the Conqueror’s soldiers, but who, having become a monk, desired 
to restore the devastated ruins to the worship and glory of God_; 
but this second dedication seems only to have been for monks, and 
the new Abbey was called St. Hilda’s. The Abbots’ book tells how 
great troubles seem to have come upon the brethren; pirates 
from the sea and robbers from the land attacked them, plundering 
the Abbey, and even carrying some of the monks into captivity. 
But in the beginning of the twelfth century peace appears to have 
been restored, and in the time of the fourth Abbot Richard, about 
the middle of the century, the buildings were greatly enlarged and 
beautified. On December 14, 1539, the last Abbot, Henry de 
Vall, and his eighteen monks resigned their monastery to Henry 
VIII. Then the building was stripped of everything that could 
be turned into money, and left for the wind to work its will on. 
The monastery has perished, but a considerable part of the church 
still remains, and shows how splendid it must have been. The rich 
brown of the stone makes it yet more picturesque, and the views 
framed in by its ruined windows are very striking. Near it is a 
gloomy haunted-looking house called Whitby Hall, said to have 
been built of the stones of the Abbey. 

The view from this interesting old ruin is very grand. The 
cliff on which it stands is 250 feet high, and goes down almost 
perpendicularly to the scar beiow, while right and left the coast 
stretches away in a series of bold headlands or nabs, rich in geolo- 
gical wonders. At low water one sees that the Scar—as the flat slabs 
of lias are called—is not always flat; farther out are cruel and 
dangerous-looking rocks, and on one of these brown monsters the 
ship bearing the Abbey bells—which were, says Charlton, ‘ very 
noble and antique ’—is supposed to have foundered. The bells 
were on their way to London, but no tidings came of their arrival ; 
and sometimes, when the gale is tearing so fiercely round the Nab 
that no fishing-boat dares leave the harbour, old fishermen have 

heard, from beneath the waves, the sound of the drowned bells. 
, Turning away from the sea, the moors stretch out as far as we 
can see, at first in a flat range, a continuance of the Abbey plain ; 
then the country is varied with dark hills, sometimes wooded, 
but oftener purple and brown with heather, as the moor stretches 
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on to Fylingdales, which, with all the intervening country under 
the name of Whitby Strand, belonged to the Abbot of St. Hilda’s. 

A little way down is the parish church, nestling against the 
cliff ; this church is said to be older than the Abbey, but it is so 
encrusted with galleries, and defaced by monuments, whitewash, and 
padded pews, that one considers it more as a curiosity than as a 
church. Cholmley’s gallery cuts off the chancel, and is supported 
by twisted pillars with a row of very fat cherubim as entablature ; 
in front of it the clock keeps up a ghastly tick-tack. The chancel 
floored over to reach the aforesaid gallery makes a kind of tunnel 
to the altar. The pews are wonderful, lined with green and red 
baize in all stages, some fresh, some in decay, while the brass nails 
that stud them may be counted by thousands; but faded and 
worm-eaten though they be, the pews are carefully covered up 
with old cloths between Sunday and Sunday. Windows and sky- 
lights break out in unexpected places, wherever the wall is not 
covered with tablets, or with tablet frames with texts painted in 
them ; yet in corners, especially on the south walls, one comes on 
a splayed Norman window or a bit of early moulding. Itis evident 
from Charlton’s account that the church was in much the same 
state in his time. 

The view from the churchyard is very interesting, and more 
varied than that from the Abbey, for it overlooks the meeting of 
the river with the sea far below. From it we come down the long 
flight of straggling steps ‘worn by the feet of generations,’ steps 
which seem to hang in air between the church and the town 
below, and remind us of Mont St. Michel; only here, at every 
landing-place, is a bench where one can rest and gaze down on the 
busy harbour or the broad North Sea. These are the steps that 
Sylvia Robson climbed on the day she made acquaintance with the 
specksioneer over his dead comrade’s grave. The touching idyllic 
book, ‘ Sylvia’s Lovers,’ seems to give an added charm to Whitby ; 
as we come down the long street which leads through this old part 
of the town and the bridge across the Esk, we find ourselves 
constantly talking of Sylvia. Just here, at the shop near the 
bridge, she bought that red duffel cloak in defiance of Philip’s 
warning ; here, too, she saw the fatal struggle between the newly 
landed sailors, eager to meet their wives and sweethearts, and the 
pressgang waiting to seize them. The hardihood and daring of 
the Whitby men were well known, and men from the crews of the 
whaling vessels were eagerly sought after in the terrible days 
when men were made to fight for their country against their will. 
Charlton says, ‘ The genius of the inhabitants of Whitby has a most 
surprising turn for the sea; children as soon as they are capable 
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of action endeavour to get upon the water, to handle an oar, to 
manage the sails of a boat and to steer. Hence it comes to pass 
that, when they are sent to sea at the age of thirteen or fourteen, 
they are more than half sailors.’ 

These Whitby men are fine-looking fellows, highly picturesque 
in their yellow oilskin head-coverings and leggings, as well as in 
their blue jerseys; the women, too, have a coarse seafaring aspect, 
and one can imagine how flowerlike the beauty of Sylvia Robson 
must have seemed compared with the hard-featured lasses 
one now sees on the Staithes. The tale on which Mrs. Gaskell 
founded her ‘ Sylvia’s Lovers’ was true so far as regarded the 
execution of Sylvia’s father, but doubtless many tragedies con- 
nected with fhe pressgang have been enacted on the quays of the 
busy little town; we heard one the truth of which was vouched 
for, and which happened within the memory of people now living. 

In one of the glens running up from the sea between Whitby 
and Robinhood’s Bay there lived a farmer and his wife and their 
two daughters. These two sisters, both pretty and virtuous 
maidens, were beloved by two brothers engaged in the Greenland 
fishery ; they had ‘ fancied’ one another before the last voyage, 
but the young men had not then ventured to speak, for the farmer 
was a well-to-do man, and not likely to give his daughters in 
marriage without being sure of their future. Now both brothers 
had returned from a successful voyage; they had shown great 
bravery, and had each been appointed to the command of a vessel 
by the shipowner in whose ships they had served. On the first 
evening after their arrival they went off joyfully to the farm in 
the gully (as these grassed clefts leading to the sea are called). 
On their way, a short distance from the town, they met a girl 
named Polly, and stopped to speak a few words to her. 

‘ Ye’ll turn wi’ me, Bill,’ she said to the youngest ; ‘’tis a weary 
while sin’ Ah’ve seed you.’ 

Bill coloured up, his heart was full of his errand of love; in the 
cld days when he laughed and joked with Polly he had never 
been seriously in earnest, but then he had never seen Hester 
Mossburn. 

‘ Nay, Polly,’ he said kindly, for the lad’s heart was so brimming 
over with love that it just poured out of him. ‘Ah cannot gan 
wi’ you, Ah’ve other fish to fry.’ 

Polly was a tall, strongly-built lass, rough-haired and freckle- 
skinned, like most Whitby girls. She fixed her pale blue eyes 
keenly on the young sailor. 

‘Ista thinking on Hester Mossburn?’ she said scornfully. 
‘ She’s noane for you, Bill.’ 
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‘Wheesht, lass,’ said the brother, whose name was Peter 
‘ Bill’s all right, an’ knows his way; he and Hester agree like bells, 
they want nothing but hanging, an’ mebbe we'll fix thatter t’neet.’ 

He gave a sly wink, but Polly wrenched her arm away from 
the grasp he had laid on it. 

‘Curse her!’ she said passionately; ‘curse the pair on ’em!’ 
and she fled away like the wind. 

‘Curses come home to roost, mah lass,’ said Peter, but both 
the lads felt that this meeting had dashed their joy. 

When they reached the gully and began to climb upwards 
to the farm—for they had come along beside the strand—the 
dogs set up such a notice of arrival that both Hester and her sister 
Dorothy came to the door to see who the visitors might be; and, 
in the joy of meeting after such long absence, restraint was for- 
gotten, words were said, and vows were exchanged—and kisses 
too—and the two couples walked iu hand in hand and made 
their confession to Dame Mossburn. Soon came in the farmer, 
and when he heard how matters stood he gave bis consent heartily. 
Then Bill and Peter both began to press that a speedy day might 
be named for the double marriage. It was true that they should 
not go on another voyage till next season, but why should they 
not be made happy as soon as might be? The father took their 
side; the girls made faint objection, an] before they parted the 
tender whispers of their lovers as they all sate in the firelight 
round the hearth prevailed, and a day not far off was fixed for the 
wedding. It was growing late, and the farmer, after sundry yawns, 
told the lovers that they would have a lonesome walk to Whitby. 
Then first Peter and Dorothy stole out to take a fond farewell 
outside the house. Dorothy lingered long, and her mother, after 
some bridling and shaking of her head, rose up to fetch her in, 
when suddenly the door was flung open and Dorothy, pale as 
ashes, rushed into the kitchen shrieking with terror. 

‘Tl’ pressgang !’ she screamed, ‘ they’ve gotten Peter fast ; nob- 
but ye’re a man, Bill, ye’ll save t’ lad fra’ them.’ 

Her passionate cry, and their own indignation, robbed the 
farmer and Bill of their judgment. Both rushed out to rescue 
the sailor, but the farmer was seized and overpowered, while Bill 


was dragged off to take his place beside his mate in a boat lying © 


in the creek, 

In the silence that followed, the two young women crept out to 
see what had happened, but they only found their father lying 
speechless with a broken head, and utterly ignorant of the fate 
of their lovers. ; 

Months went by; the country was rife with rumours of glorious 
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victories, but to Hester and Dorothy they only meant a chance of 
death for their absent lovers ; for might they not have been in the 
very thick of one or other of these great sea-fights ? 

So they grew sadder and paler, and at last both put on 
mourning clothes for their loved ones. 

Polly heard of this, and she mocked openly. One day, at a 
fish auction on the Staithes, she boasted that if a lad broke faith 
with her she knew how to a him. ‘Ye can ask Hester 
Mossburn,’ she said. 

She was startled by the sudden silence that fell on the noisy 
group, just now full of laughter and coarse jokes. 

Thenthe oldest fisherman, near whom she stood, gripped her arm. 

‘Ista false, Polly?’ he said. ‘Ah wud not hev thowt sic a 
steeany-heart lived amongst us;’ and he flung her from him with 
violence. The man against whom the push sent her flung her 
away as if she were plague-stricken. At this Polly gathered her- 
self with an angry scowl, but as she met the stony glances of the 
eyes all fixed on her—glances that to her guilty soul seemed to 
promise a speedy vengeance for her treason—she fled away, and 
from that day she never showed her face on the Staithes. But 
the story spread like wild-fire over the moor and town into the 
gullies. Polly’s landlady turned her out of doors, and not a soul 
would give shelter or employment to the girl who had betrayed 
Whitby sailors to their natural enemies. 

At last shame and privation and exposure took away her reason, 
and crazy Polly, as she was called, wandered over the moor, telling 
wayfarers that she was waiting for her lover. 

Hester and Dorothy waited on, rejecting all offers of marriage 
though four years had gone by, and not one word had reached 
them from their lovers. 

And then their constancy was rewarded. One day Bill and 
Peter stood before them safe and sound, though both had been 
wounded in their service on board a man-of-war; and it is to be 
presumed they lived happily ever after, as all true lovers should do. 

One lingers on Whitby Bridge ; the view of the harbour and its 
shipping is so quaint with the wooden galleries and stairs many- 
coloured in the sunlight. Across the bridge is the broad quay 
full of life of the most primitive kind; tall stalwart fishermen, 
red-bearded like their Danish forefathers—though some are dark 
with long eyes that gleam like those of a Breton—they sit 
chatting on the rail of the quay till a bell sounds from the 
Staithes, the crowded flagged corner west of the bridge. A great 
heap of fish has been brought from the boats moored along the 
quay, and the auctioneer is ready to put them up for sale. Hard- 
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featured women, with shawls over their heads and tucked-up 
skirts, carry the fish in baskets, placed on their head, up the 
| slippery wooden steps that lead from the boats to thequay. They 
rarely raise a hand to steady their baskets as they walk, either to 
the flagstones where the auctioneer is standing, or to a group 
farther on waiting with barrels of salt to strew over the shining 
loads they carry. 

The sun was shining when we reached this scene, and the river 
was full of boats from Cornwall, Scotland, and elsewhere, their 
open hatchways making a dazzling display of colour on the 
heaps of fish glistening and shimmering like prism-tinted silver, 
while on the other side of us the quaint humour exchanged be- 
tween the buyers and the auctioneer was most amusing. We saw 
a huge cod-fish sold for half-a-crown, and a hundred of herrings 
went for a few pence. This walk beside the quay leads us to 
the West Pier, stretching far into the sea; one gets a real idea of 
the sea at its extreme end even when it is not very rough weather, 
We saw one gale at Whitby when no one could venture to the end 
of the pier, the waves dashed so furiously over it—clouds of spray 
were even flung over the lighthouses at its extreme end; it seems 
marvellous that either piers or lighthouses can withstand the force 
of the furious sea. The Greenland trade which so enriched Whitby, 
and to which its principal families owe their wealth, seems only . | 
to have begun in the middle of last century. In 1753 two ships 
sailed from Whitby for Greenland, but the war with France and | 
Spain checked the whale fishery for a time; in 1767 it was re- | 
sumed, and until 1838 it seems to have flourished. In rather 
more than fifty years the Whitby ships brought home 3,200 
whales, besides a vast amount of whale fins. At present the 
herring fishery in July, August, and September is a great feature 
of Whitby, and many of its inhabitants are shipowners. The 
ammonites already mentioned and other fossils are found in the 
rocks near, and the Ichthyosaurus, Plesiosaurus, and Teleosaurus 
have all been found in itsneighbourhood. There is also a remark- 
able basaltic dyke seventy feet in width, to be traced by geologists 
about seventy miles in a north-westerly direction. 

But the neighbourhood of Whitby teems with object of more 
general interest than the basaltic dyke. The walks near at 
hand are so charming, that it is difficult to choose among them. 

We drove one day to Rigg’s Mill, a disused mill buried in a 
hollow, surrounded on one side by a jungle of tangled vegetation, 
and on the other by the river, which has hollowed out fantastic 
caves in the banks so that the tree roots on the higher side hang in 
air. This place is almost weird in its interest. Then crossing the 
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river, we came home by Ruswarp, a pretty inland village beside 
the Esk. But the most delightful surroundings of Whitby are 
the moors towards Cleveland, which can be easily reached by rail, 
Egton Bridge, and Glaisdale. There seems to be an enhanced 
enjoyment in breathing moorland air near the sea; it is almost life- 
giving. The springy feel of the heather underfoot gives a sparkle 
and animation that make fatigue impossible, and sets the spirits 
dancing ; and when from these moors one can gaze one’s fill at 
the sea, the conjunction makes a sort of paradise. Nearer than 
either Egton or Glaisdale are Aislaby and Sleights. 

The approach to Aislaby is charming; a rick-yard beside the 
road stands out vividly against the dark background of Blackbrow, 
and just beyond is a screen of trees with purple distance showing 
through. Aislaby itself is a long straggling village ; on the left is 
the valley of the Esk, from which the moor rises. At the end of 
the village we come to a gate, and from this point we get a far- 





Village of Aislaby, near Whitby. 


reaching view over the moors of Egton, Grosmont, and the villages 
near them. Qneof us walked on about half a mile to an old quarry, 
and from the top of this got a magnificent view of the country. 
We went to Sleights by train, and found the uphill climb from 
the station very steep and not specially interesting, and then all at 
once the broad road, as if tired of going straight uphill, flings out 
a spacious curve, and shows little red cottages set up by twos’ and 
threes, and wholly unlike one another, clinging to each side of the 
road. Some have gardens in front, some only a chicken- or pig- 
yard ; at the end is the church, and opposite it a farmhouse, and 
then behind them rises the broad moor. The road sweeps round 
again, and we almost circle huge Blackbrew on the right; on the 
left is a hedge, and from this the ground goes down steeply, showing 
that we are on the side of the hill. Deep down in the green valley 
a pretty little village nestles among the trees. We climy a little 
higher, and the moor spreads cut before us vast and sombre. 
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Behind us is Sleights sleeping peacefully in the curve of the 
broad yellow road; grass-grown up here as if seldom trodden ; 
away across the green valley are the cliffs of Whitby, and the 
ruins of St. Hilda’s Abbey standing out against the evening sky ; 
beyond, the grey North Sea. From Sleights the train took us 
to Egton Bridge, where we found ourselves again beside the Esk ; 
no longer the tranquil brown stream we had seen a week ago at 
Ruswarp, but fretted and foaming over stones as the water 
from the hills, brimmed by the floods of rain, rushed down little 
gorges and glens, and joined it. Egton Bridge was quite the love- 
liest little village we had seen in our wanderings. 

At the inn a pretty-looking girl said they could not lodge 
strangers, but that at a house ‘ across t’ water’ we could get rooms. 
We went down the inn garden, and there was the river rushing 


Village of Egton Bridge. 


along and eddying in yellow foam over a row of sunken stepping- 
stones, after which it curved round on either side under the shade 
of drooping trees; sunshine stole down here and there through 
the trees, and from the little plank bridge the subdued green 
light made the scene still more lovely. We crossed the stream, 
and found ourselves on a green island, and facing us the pleasant- 
looking house we had come to seek; here was another row of step- 
ping-stones, but, alas! we could not cross : the wide brown river was 
dashing furiously over them, and they were all deep under water. 
There was nothing for it but to go back; still, we could not regret 
having scen the Esk with its war-paint on. At the rate at which 
it was travelling, it would carry all obstacles swiftly to the sea ; every 
dry branch within reach was snapped off and borne along as if it had 
been a twig, and the yellow foam and sullen roar made its fury 
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seem lion-like. Egton Bridge is a place to linger in; it has nooks 
and corners full of pictures besides those on the Esk, and it is 
surrounded by the grandest moors in this part of Yorkshire; on 
one side is Egton Low Moor and on the other Egton High Moor, 
and the country close round the village is well wooded with 
picturesque farmsteads nestling among the trees; here and there 
are haystacks making a gilding to the rural pictures. The church 
at Egton, about a mile away, is old and interesting ; the view from 
the churchyard is very fine ; the Esk runs rapidly through the vil- 
lage, and we heard that trout were still found in it, although salmon, 
for which Egton was once famous, exist no longer; on every side 
views over the moors are delightful and most varied. From 
Egton Bridge to Glaisdale is a short walk, or a few minutes by 
rail: either way, we go through Arncliffe Woods. Much of the foot- 
path is a kind of causeway up and down, broken and uneven, lead- 
ing through the trees on to the steep heights above the river, which 
rushes through its rocky banks. Little streams, overhung with 
trees, and making tiny cascades over stones, cross our path and 
form lovely glens, recalling the valleys of the Lynns in North Devon. 
Huge blocks of rock lie on either side of our path among the 
thick trees; they offer tempting mossy seats, but the woods to-day 
are too wet for thorough enjoyment, and when we try to scramble 
after ferns we sink into the soft oozy bank. Presently we come 
to some still bigger rocks, and out of one of them has grown a 
great oak-tree ; the changing tints make the woods overhead like 
Aladdin’s cave, for the trees are chiefly beech ; but in the spring it 
must be fairy-land here, for one can see that the place will be 
carpeted with wild flowers, and we heard that the Nab, the lofty 
hill at the end of the wood, is literally covered with primroses in 
April. We climbed up the Nab, and felt well rewarded when we 
got to the top, for it is at the end of a narrow ridge of hills, and 
we looked right down into Glaisdale; behind us were the valleys 
of the Esk and the beautiful woods we had come through ; beyond 
the village of Glaisdale and the sadly disfiguring iron-works, hidden 
from view till the iop of the Nab is reached, is the splendid moor, 
and here is another primitive village. 

We came down the Nab and went into the inn, and found that 
it had clean, comfortable-looking rooms ; then we went down the 
hill till we reached the railway arch beside the river, and found our 
way across a frail plank bridge to the famous ‘ Beggar’s Bridge,’ 
which spans the Esk in one arch raised high above the water. It is 
so embowered in trees that we had to gosome way along the muddy 
bank to get a good view of it. It is singularly light and graceful, 
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and does credit to the lover who bwilt it in memory of his own 
disappointment. A Yorkshire poetess tells us that— 
‘ The dalesmen say 
That their light archway 
Is due to an Egton man, 
Whose love was tried 
By a whelming tide,’ &c. 

The ‘ Egton man’ loved a Glaisdale maiden, and was in the 
habit of visiting his mistress by fording the river just where the 
bridge now stands. He was very poor, and determined to go forth 
into the world and carve out for himself a livelihood. He had 
promised to go and say farewell to his beloved on the eve of his 
departure. Twice he tried to swim across to the opposite bank, 
but the rough whirling eddy still swept him ashore. At last he 
gave up the attempt and climbed the hill-side, and there, gazing 
on the light in his beloved’s window, he vowed to St. Hilda that 
no other lover should be thwarted as he had been; if he returned 
home wealthy enough to claim his bride, he would build a bridge 
on this very spot. The poem adds,— 


‘The rover came back from a far distant land, 
And he claimed of the maiden her long-promised hand ; 
But he built, ere he won her, the bridge of his vow, 
And the lovers of Fgton pass over it now.’ 


The scenery of these woods on one side, and those of Limber 
Hill on the other, tempted us to wish we had weeks to spend here. 
We had a pleasant walk from Egton Bridge to Grosmont, now 
full of smelting-works, but we could not find any remains of the 
old priory built here at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 


KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID. 
(To be continued.) 
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Che Admiral’s Ward. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 


Cuaprer I, 


Tue morning tide of business some dozen years ago was at its 
fullest flow in the extensive premises of Messrs. Thurston and 
Trent, solicitors, Sydenham Chambers, K.C. 

Rows of clerks on the ground-floor offices were rapidly covering 
sheets of paper with dreary crowds of monotonous words— or, worse, 
long columns of appalling figures. Others came to and fro, and 
spoke frequent messages into tubes up and down, for the ‘ well- 
known firm ’ occupied several stories of the building. 

Above, in the first floor, were the private rooms of the partners— 
solemn chambers, where law assumed its stateliest aspect, and 
visitors instinctively perceived the courtliness of Chancery. 

In another quarter of an hour luncheon-time would bring a 
temporary lull; meantime, all worked at full steam. 

Upstairs Mr. Trent had been in consultation with Mr. 
Thurston and one of the chief clerks respecting some difficult 
points in a heavy Chancery suit. 

Mr. Trent, a slight spare man, with keen dark eyes, hair just 
touched with grey, and a countenance somewhat worn and watch- 
ful, had turned his chair a little from the knee-hole table loaded 
with papers before which he sat, to leok at his partner who stood 
in front of the empty grate. 

Mr. Thurston was the type of a high-class man of business. 
His Oxford grey morning coat and nether garments had come 
from the hands of an artist, his snowy linen was the ‘ outward and 
visible sign ’ of exalted respectability, and his pale cream-coloured 
summer waistcoat perfection itself in cut and getting up. His 
neat black tie was surmounted by a face, somewhat old-fashioned 
in aspect (there are old-fashioned faces), but by no means un- 
pleasing. 

A much older man than his partner, his hair was yet quite 
free from silver threads, and his eyes could look all men clearly in 
the face, although they needed the help of the small unobtrusive 
eye-glass with which he habitually played while discussing knotty 
points. 

The third in the group was a young man of perhaps six-and- 
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twenty ; he might be more from his air of cool self-possession. 
Taller than either of his employers and remarkably well propor- 
tioned, he had that indefinable air of distinction which they 
lacked—abundant wavy hair, called by friends golden, by detractors 
red, eyes of blue grey, and lips rather soft and full perhaps, yet 
which could smile sweetly, frankly, intelligently, even when a 
glimpse of something hard might be caught in the eyes. His 
clothes were well cut and carefully put on, and altogether he was 
a figure which could not be unnoticed, as he stood at the other 
side of Mr. Trent’s table holding the back of a chair with his long, 
shapely hand. 

‘ Well, then, that is the line we shall adopt,’ said Mr. Thurston 
in conclusion, drawing the fine black cord by which his eye-glass 
was suspended, through his fingers ; ‘and now I think I shall take 
my biscuit and sherry.’ 

‘It is almost one o'clock,’ observed Mr. Trent. ‘I have not 
finished half my letters, and I have an appointment at two about 
that compromise of Thompson’s.’ 

‘ Nevertheless,’ said the young clerk, coming a step forward, ‘I 
am going to ask for a few minutes of your time on my own 
account.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Mr. Thurston. 

‘ By all means,’ said Mr. Trent. 

‘I see in this day’s “ Times,”’ continued the young man, taking 
up the paper and turning it rapidly over, ‘ that a cousin of mine has 
been killed when hunting. Here is the paragraph;’ and doubling 
down the paper at the passage he had found, he handed it to Mr. 
Thurston, who, raising his glass, read aioud in a well-trained voice 
and with correct emphasis as follows :— 

‘The accident, reported in our impression of yesterday, to 
Mr. Hugh Piers of Pierslynn, while hunting with the Saltshire 
hounds, has, we regret to say, terminated fatally. ‘The unfortu- 
nate gentleman breathed his last yesterday evening in the cottage 
where he had been carried from the field. His death will cast a 
gloom over a large circle with whom he was deservedly popular, 
both as an excellent landlord and a thorough sportsman. Mr. 
Piers was unmarried, and we understand his estates devolve on a 
distant cousin.’ 

‘ Ah—um—I think we have heard of this relative,’ said Mr. 
Thurston. 

‘It affects you, Reginald?’ asked Mr. Trent. 

‘Considerably,’ he returned with a quick, irrepressible, exulting 
laugh ; ‘inasmuch as I am now Piers of Pierslynn.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ exclaimed Mr. Thurston 
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‘ You are sure you can prove your title ?’ said Mr. Trent. 

‘Certain,’ returned Piers. ‘I am well up in the ramifications 
of my family ; and though I never dreamed of succeeding to the 
estate—for this poor fellow was little more than thirty-nine, in rude 
health, likely to marry and have no end of sons and daughters—I 
have been always aware I was his next of kin. If you will glance 
at this ’°—drawing a paper from his pocket—‘ it will show you how 
I stand.’ 

He unfolded the paper as he spoke, and placed it before Mr. 
Trent. It was inscribed thus :— 





Dorothy Piers, of Pierslynn, m. Geoffrey Stapleton, who took her name. 


| | | | 
Gilbert. Hugh. Arthur. John. 


| | | 
pee Geoffrey. Gilbert. 
John. Arthur, 
| died unmarried. Algernon, 
Hugh. 
| | 
Reginald Helen. 


‘Here you see,’ he continued, ‘is our common ancestor Geoffrey 
Stapleton Piers. He had four sons. The man just killed was the 
grandson of the eldest. I am the third in descent from Arthur. 
Mrs. Trent is the great-granddaughter of John.’ 

‘That seems quite clear,’ said Mr. Thurston, following his 
young friend’s explanation with urbane attention and observant 
eye-glass. 

‘Yes,’ added Mr. Trent. ‘ But what about this Geoffrey, son 
of Hugh? Had he no family ?’ 

‘No. Geoffrey died unmarried ; in fact, as is usual, only the 
pauperised branches of our family increased and multiplied.’ 

‘Well, my young friend,’ said Mr. Thurston with solemn 
kindliness, ‘accept my best congratulations and good wishes.’ 

‘It will be a great change for you, if your claim proves valid,’ 
remarked his partner gravely. 

‘Very great,’ returned Piers. ‘From genteel pauperism to 
fortune and position! I never can be grateful enough to that 
brother-in-law of mine for having let me have the run of his 
stables occasionally, or I should be an unworthy inheritor of Piers- 
lynn, and successor to such a mighty hunter as the late owner.’ 
The young man’s face grew radiant and his eyes evidently saw 
i distant visions, as imagination depicted a fascinating array of 
pleasures and privilege awaiting the owner of a fine estate, 
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¢‘ What is the rent-roll ?’ asked Mr. Trent, turning to his table 
and drawing his writing-book to him. 

‘I do not exactly know—not under five thousand a year, I 
fancy,’ returned Piers. 

‘I hope it is unencumbered,’ said Mr. Thurston, advancing 
from the hearth-rug in the direction of the door; ‘a bachelor of 
sporting proclivities is only too apt to outrun his means.’ 

‘Not Hugh Piers!’ exclaimed his successor. ‘ He was a shrewd 
fellow, by all accounts, who never let pleasure cost him too much.’ 

‘I rather imagine, my young friend, you have been taking 
stock of your possible inheritance,’ said Mr. Thurston, fingering 
his eye-glass, with a smile of superiority ; ‘although you say you 
never anticipated this sudden turn of fortune’s wheel.’ 

‘T assure you I did not; only, rumours will get afloat,’ replied 
Piers. 

‘ Well, well, you have my best wishes; and, I may add, the law 
has lost a smart disciple ; ’ which polite and proper sentence brought 
Mr. Thurston to the door. Before he had touched the handle, 
however, it was opened rather abruptly—a clerk entered, and, witb. 
a deferential ‘I beg your pardon’ to the respected principal, went 
straight to Mr. Trent’s table and laid a card before him, saying, 
‘ Wishes to see you, sir.’ ‘ 

‘ Show him up,’ returned Mr. Trent ; adding, as the clerk went 
out, ‘it is the Admiral—Admiral Desbarres. I wonder what has 
brought him up to town again. Reginald! I have no time now; 
but dine with us to-day, and we will talk matters over. Mrs. 
Trent will be very glad to see you.’ 

‘I will just shake hands with the excellent Admiral before I 
leave you,’ said Mr. Thurston, pausing. 

‘And I > began Piers; when he was interrupted by the 
entrance of an old gentleman, above middle height, with slightly 
stooped shoulders, iron-grey hair, and whiskers nearly white; a 
thoughtful, almost sad expression softened his handsome, embrowned 
face, and full, dark, wistful eyes. 

‘Hope I see you well, sir?’ said Mr. Thurston, with an air of 
deference. 

‘This is an unexpected pleasure, Admiral,’ said Mr. Trent, 
rising to receive him. ‘I hope all’s well with you?’ 

‘With me, yes,’ returned the Admiral, shaking hands with 
him ; ‘ but I have come on asad errand. Is not this gentleman Mr. 
Piers ?—Mr. Reginald Piers,’ he added, arresting the young man’s 
movement to leave the room. 

‘Yes,’ replied Mr. Trent, as Piers paused and bowed. 

‘I have bad the pleasure of meeting you, some time ago, at Mr. 
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Fielden’s ?—the Rev. Frederic Fielden’s,’ continued the Admiral in 
a pleasant, deliberate voice, and with much grave courtesy. 

‘I remember perfectly having been presented to you at Ched- 
dington, nearly three years ago; but I hardly thought you would 
remember me.’ 

‘TI seldom forget,’ said the Admiral. ‘I regret I have to tell 
you that our mutual friend, Mr. Fielden, died about a week ago. 
It is this that has brought me up to town on my way to Dresden, 
where he and his family have been residing for some time. You are 
aware that my ward, Laura Piers, who is some distant relation of 
yours, I believe, always lived with her Uncle Fielden? Poor 
fellow! His death has heen very sudden. He was considered a 
malade imaginaire, but he has proved the reality of his pre- 
tensions. His niece, daughter, and a young son are left sadly 
desolate.’ 

‘I am very sorry to hear this,’ replied Reginald, with an air of 
muchconcern. ‘ It will be a Llowin every way to Dick, the eldest 
son, who was my chum in former days.’ 

‘He is in a banking house in Calcutta, is he not?’ asked the 
Admiral. 

‘He is, and doing very well, I believe.’ 

‘ This is the second sudden Ceath we have heard of this morn- 
ing,’ said Mr. Thurston gravely. ‘It is remarkable and startling. 
I will leave you with my colleague and wish you good day, Admiral 
Desbarres.’ He left the room. 

‘ Good morning,’ said the Admiral, politely dismissing Reginald 
Piers, who bowed himself out, and, drawing forward the skirts of 
his loose-fitting dark frock-coat, the Admiral sat down opposite 
his confidential man of business, and then there was a pause. The 
Admiral was not to be hurried. 

At length Mr. Trent remarked mildly, ‘I am quite at your 
service ; but I have an appointment at two.’ 

‘I will not trespass long on your time,’ said the Admiral in his 
gentle voice, which one could hardly fancy shouting orders through 
wu speaking-trumpet; ‘but I am somewhat puzzled how to act 
under the present circumstances.’ 

‘How do you mean, my dear sir ?’ 

‘I mean, how shall I best fulfil the serious responsibilities 
which have devolved upon me through the death of this poor 
gentleman ?’ 

‘Of Mr. Fielden? I do not see what responsibilities have 
devolved upon you through his death.’ 

‘ They are very distinct to me. For years Mr. Fielden’s kind 
care of my ward provided her with a happy home, and relieved 
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me of all anxiety on her account. Now, he is summoned by the 
Great Master, and the boy and girl who were as brother and sister 
to Lauraare left, I fear, unprovided for. Howcan I separate them, 
and leave these helpless young creatures to battle with life as 
best they can ?’ 

‘ Your ward has, I presume, some fortune of her own ?’ 

‘ An officer's daughter is seldom well dowered—of course, it is 
clearly my duty to care for her; but the others— I must help them, 
though I can scarce devise the means.’ 

‘ But, my dear sir, this is benevolence run riot. The children 
of the late Mr. Fielden have no shadow of claim upon you, &e. &e. ;’ 
and Mr. Trent went on to discourse very logically on this theme. 

The Admiral heard him with an unmoved countenance, while 
he drew a large note-book from his pocket, and turned over its 
contents slowly. ‘I see,’ he resumed, selecting a slip of paper 
covered with clear, carefully neat writing and figures, ‘ by this 
memo. of my resources, I see there is a sum of two thousand five 
hundred pounds which only pays three and a half percent. I should 
like to get higher interest, say five or five and a half.’ 

‘Certainly you might, Admiral Desbarres; but, if you re- 
member, when we invested that amount for you, you said you only 
cared for a fair and safe income, and that you would run no risk.’ 

‘True; but circumstances have changed. 1 heard a short 
time back of an undertaking in Hungary, a scheme to connect 
some towns—the names of which I cannot recall—by means of a 
canal for which the nephew of a friend of mine was organising a 
company. He assures me that money invested in this undertaking 
would yield a return of eight per cent. to the original stockholders.’ 

Mr. Trent shook his head with utter, unmistakable disappro- 
bation. ‘No, no, my dear sir, you must touch nothing of the kind. 
They would probably give you eight per cent. for eighteen months 
or thereabouts—that is, they would give you about two hundred 
pounds for your two thousand five hundred, and that is all you 
would ever see of the investment. No! if you must have higher 
interest, we will look out for you; but remember there is scarcely 
anything safe over five per cent.’ 

‘It is a small provision,’ said the Admiral thoughtfully, ‘and 
it is evident the poor children are almost destitute. Laura writes’ 
He unfolded a letter, and read as follows:—‘ “I wish you 





could come to us, dearest guardian ; I feel quite bewildered, no one 
knows what to do, poor Winnie is stupefied with grief. We have 
only twenty-five marks and a few pfennige in the house, and it 
seems as if there was no more money anywhere. Where did my 
dear uncle keep his money ? Winnie thinks you may know. Pray 
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forgive me if I ask too much, but we do not seem to have a friend 
on earth except yourself.” There can be but one answer to that 
appeal,’ continued the Admiral. ‘I am now on my way to 
Dresden ; but before quitting England I wish to leave matters in 
train to increase my income.’ 

‘I shall of course do my best to carry out your instructions ; 
but I must entreat you not to take a load on your back which you 
may not be able to carry—at least, without due reflection.’ 

‘I have reflected,’ said the Admiral, ‘and it is strongly borne 
in upon me that I ought to be the protector of these poor, helpless 
orphans, at least till they can help themselves. As I am bound to 
reside in the home my invalid sister has made for me, I must 
seek some safe shelter for the bereaved young creatures.’ 

‘But these young Fieldens have surely some relatives who will 
befriend them, or some funds of which your correspondent is 
ignorant ?’* said Mr. Trent. 

‘I shall endeavour to ascertain the first: of the last, from my 
knowledge of the deceased, I have little hope.’ 

‘ How old are these young people ?’ 

‘My ward Laura Piers is nineteen or twenty, her cousin Wini- 
frid must be seventeen or eighteen, and the boy Herbert I should 
say is thirteen.’ 

‘A very serious charge to any man—young people at these 
ages! Pray be cautious, my dear sir; be cautious!’ 

‘I shall be prudent. Believe me, Iam no enthusiast ; but there 
is a voice within the heart which must not be disobeyed !’ 

Mr. Trent shook his head in token of disbelief in any voice 
which counselled quixotic generosity. 

* Will you allow me to write a letter in your quiet room, as I 
have a good deal to do before I start this evening?’ 

‘ With pleasure,’ returned the solicitor, placing a chair before a 
spare writing-table and opening a blotting-book. 

The Admiral at once sat down, and, taking a silver holder 
which contained both pen and pencil from his note-book, wrote 
long and deliberately with frequent pauses. Mr. Trent had 
finished five or six brief but important letters before the Admiral 
had enclosed his in its envelope and directed it to Mrs. Crewe, 13 
Leamington Road, Westbourne Park. 

Meantime Reginald Piers rapidly descended the stairs and 
entered the inner office occupied by himself and two other prin- 
cipal clerks, where he found only one of them, his especial friend 
West, a quiet, shy, gentlemanlike young man, who looked upon 
Piers as ‘no end of a swell,’ and was favoured by him in conse- 
quence. 
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‘Well, old fellow, I have great news for you!’ cried Piers, 
slapping him on the shoulder. ‘I am about to bid farewell to 
courts—at least of law, to suits, six-and-eightpenny letters, and 
your excellent company. I am going to be a “ fine young English 
gentleman who lives on his estate !” Look here !’—showing him the 
‘Times —‘ read and wonder!’ The astounded listener took the 
newspaper and skimmed the paragraph pointed out. 

‘And do you mean to say you are this man’s heir?’ he 
exclaimed incredulously ; for, todo Reginald justice, he always had 
too much savoir-faire to talk of wealthy or exalted relatives. 

‘Yes,I do! Look here!’ He spread out the genealogical table, 
and pointed triumphantly to his own position as undoubted heir. 
‘ What do you say to that, my boy ?-—a fine old ancestral place, five 
thousand a year at the very least, a good round sum of ready 
money—this cousin of mine was a saving man—a well-filled stable 
and well-kept preserves. Why, it is like a bit of magic! and, 
between ourselves, I never was so hard up as at the present moment. 
I protest, the last two nights I have lost no end of sleep, thinking 
of a bill that will come to maturity next week, and wondering 
where the deuce I should find funds to meet it. I tell you what 
it is, West—I should like to dance a hornpipe on your desk, if it 
were not too undignified! ’ 

‘I’m sure I am truly delighted to hear of your good fortune!’ 
exclaimed West cordially. 

‘Thank you, West; I believe you are! and I hope to see you at 
Pierslynn, where I will teach you to “ cross-country,” old fellow !’ 

‘I am afraid I am too old to learn,’ returned West, laughing 
good-humouredly. 

‘By Jove! it is a special providence that I know how myself!’ 
cried Reginald ; ‘I never had cash enough to keep even a donkey.’ 

‘ But, Piers, what will Holden gay ? ’—in a tone expressive of 
exultation and curiosity. 

‘God knows! Of course he will not believe a word of it.’ 

Here there was a whistle from the speaking-tube. West 
responded. ‘ You are wanted in Mr. Thurston’s room, Piers,’ he 
said; and added, as Reginald was about to fold up his memo., 
‘leave that ; Holden will be here directly, and whatever he says, 
this will * confound his politics.” ’ 

‘ Pooh, I don’t care!’ said Reginald with elaborate indifference 
as he went out; but he left the paper behind him. 

He was not detained long by the senior partner, who only 
wanted a little information respecting one of the many cases in 
progress, When he returned, he found the third occupant of the 
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inner office standing beside West’s table and looking at the paper 
Piers had left there, with an expression of contemptuous scrutiny. 

Holden was considerably older than either of his companions, 
but, though shrewd and capable, was less trusted by his employers. 
He was suspected of unsteadiness latterly, and was more than once 
severely indisposed on the eve of the Derby. He was a thick-set, 
dark-complexioned man of a lower type than Piers or West, with 
bushy whiskers, garments of a sporting aspect, and rather shifty 
black eyes. A covert warfare had always existed between him and 
Reginald Piers, shown chiefly in a species of shotted chaff, in 
which the latter had much the best of it, as he was indifferent to 
his antagonist’s enmity, while Holden hated him for his easy 
superiority and steady though civil rejection of all attempts at 
familiarity, the more bitterly because the hatred was impotent. 

To-day Holden’s aspect was forbidding. Generally-he was flashily 
good-looking, but this morning there was a coarseness in his 
expression, a carelessness about his dress, that bespoke relaxation 
of self-respect. 

‘So! you have come into your kingdom, he exclaimed, looking 
up as Reginald opened the door, ‘or you think you have; but 
there’s many a slip between cup and lip! Are you sure there isn’t a 
nearer of kin than yourself?’ 

‘Certain! Are you so muddle-headed as not to understand that 
table of degrees ?’ cried Reginald, who was less cool than usual 
owing to the excitement of the morning. 

‘ Are you so muddle-headed as not to perceive that everything 
depends on the marriage, or no-marriage, of this fellow ?’ pointing 
to the name of Geoffrey. 

‘Of course I do,’ replied Reginald scornfully. ‘ But as it is 
perfectly well known in the family that he died a bachelor, why, 
there is no more to be said about it.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, he may have left descendants who could trouble 
you. For all you know, you may have to put some of them out of 
the way yet, and supply adrama in high life to an admiring 
audience of us poor Plebs.’ 

‘Bah!’ returned Reginald. ‘ It was well known that he never 
married.’ 

‘My dear fellow, don’t grow furious at a small contradiction. 
What a high and mighty lord of the manor you will be! You 
know it’s all my fun,’ said Holden, with irritating good humour and 
disgusting familiarity. ‘ I don’t doubt your title, and I am as well 
pleased you are not going to “reign over us ” in this humble shrine 
of the law any longer.’ 
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Reginald made no reply, but sat down to write, having got 
somewhat in arrear with his morning’s work. 

‘Kingdom or no kingdom, I must obey the behest of our 
masters while I am in this lower sphere,’ said he at length, when 
he had recovered his momentary irritation enough to speak in his 
usual tone. 

‘ How soon do you think you will get possession ?’ asked West. 

‘I haven’t an idea. I dine with Trent to-day. We shall 
settle what is to be done: but I do not anticipate any difficulty.’ 

‘ Had you ever any relations at alittle place called Llanogwen ?’ 
asked Holden suddenly. He had been in deep thought for some 
moments, gazing at Reginald’s extract from the family tree which 
still lay on the table before him. 

‘Not that I know of, said Reginald carelessly. ‘ Have you 
any acquaintance of my name?’ 

‘ Acquaintances ? oh Lord, no! you and yours are altogether 
a touch above me,’ returned Holden, with a sueer. ‘ But I think 
I have heard the name.’ So saying, he threw the paper at which he 
had been staring in a fixed, abstracted way across the table, and 
turning to his own desk began to open it and move his pens and 
ruler about in a noisy, reckless manner. 

‘I saw Admiral Desbarres going up just now,’ said West, after 
all three men had written for some time in silence. ‘* You know 
him, don’t you, Piers ?’ . 

‘I have been introduced to him; nothing more.’ 

‘Isn’t he a little touched on religious matters?’ asked West. 
‘I remember hearing Mrs. Trent say something to that effect.’ 

‘T say, Piers, do you still hang out at Palmerston Terrace ?’ 
asked Holden abruptly. ‘I am coming to leave my card on you; 
for I suppose you intend to give West and myself a spread in 
honour of your accession. It’s clearly your duty.’ 

‘Oh, yes! I will bestow a banquet upon you,’ said Reginald 
drily. 

‘Well, you may count on me. I'll call round at your place 
to-morrow evening.’ 

‘I am afraid I shall not be at home.’ 

‘Then I'll try again and again, till I find you,’ returned 
Holden, with a rather peculiar laugh. 

‘You are very good.’ 

‘A gentleman wishes to see Mr. Holden,’ said one of the clerks 
from the outer office. 

Holden rose, and went out hastily. 

‘I think Holden is deuced queer to-Jay,’ said We:t, looking 
after him. 
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‘ He is in some scrape, or was drinking hard last night,’ replied 
Reginald carelessly ; ‘ but I am not going to finish up by a quarrel 
with the poor devil, Now I must attend to my work,’ 


Cuaprer II. 


Tne day which had wrought so important a change in the life of 
Reginald Piers was drawing to a close ; and while, in their hand- 
some dining-room, in one of the new squares which fill up the 
space, physical and social, between Westbourne Terrace and West- 
bourne Grove, Mr. and Mrs. Trent sat long over their strawberries 
and sauterne, discussing with their guest his future plans—the 
owner of a far humbler dwelling was walking slowly through her 
neat but rather scantily-furnished abode, with a thoughtful and 
even troubled expression, a tall, very tall, stately woman, perhaps 
past middle age, though preserving a fine figure, draped in a 
garment exceedingly ancient as to material, but pieced, and 
trimmed, and festooned into startling novelty of form. Her still 
glossy dark hair, streaked slightly with grey, was braided under a 
contrivance of lace and ribbon which happily preserved the juste 
miliew between the coquettishness of youth and the dignity of 
ave. Her countenance still showed traces of beauty, though the 
eyes were faded and the lips had grown thin. She had already 
perambulated the highest story of the house, and had with much 
deliberation descended to the next, holding on her left arm a cat— 
a cat with long fine hair, mixed black and yellowish grey—like 
a beautiful miniature tiger. A long, bushy tail hung over the sup- 
porting arm, the fore paws and small! shapely head resting on her 
mistress’s shoulder, with an air of profound content; while with 
her right hand the lady occasionally touched the banisters, 
regarding her fingers suspiciously, as if on the look-out for dust. 
Reaching the second floor the lady paused, and called in audible 
tones, ‘Collins!’"—a pause—no reply—then to the cat, ‘My 
precious puss! did I wake you up? Collins!” still louder—a faint 
voice came from the depths, ‘ Coming, mum.’ 

‘Collins! I am surprised you can let me exhaust myself in this 
manner, calling and calling, when you know I am far from strong. 
Laziness, Collins, is really a positive sin.’ This, while Collins 
tumbled upstairs at break-neck speed. 

‘I’m sure, mum, I run the very minit I heard you, and I am 


sorry --~ 
‘There, there, Collins, don’t. I must beg you not to talk. I 
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really cannot bear it. You have quite put what I wanted to say 
out of my head! Do you know that window in your room is 
open ? I am sure we shall have a storm; go and shut it.’ 

‘Yes, mum; but I am going to bed presently, and then I'll be 
sure.’ 

‘Now don’t answer me, my girl; go and do what I bid you! 
One of the first duties of a Christian is to obey your pastors and 
masters,’ continued the speaker, as though she enjoyed the cate- 
chetical euphony. 

‘Very well, mum,’ proceeding past her mistress at a run. 

‘Collins! have I not told you that it is not respectful to rush 
past me in that way? nor is such hurry necessary. And, stay, 
Collins ’—severely —‘ did you dust these banisters to-day ?’ 

‘ That I did, mum.’ 

‘I trust you are telling the truth, Collins; but ’—holding out 
her hand, and speaking majestically—‘ look at that!’ 

‘Well, mum, I did so; but the dust in this house is wusser 
than ; 

‘Now don’t tell me, Collins, that my house is worse than 
others—There, Collins,’ interrupting herself, ‘there’s the front- 
door bell. Go, my girl, go, go, go! though,’ she went on as the 
servant hurled herself downstairs, ‘ it is too late for any useful visit.’ 
And, stroking the cat softly, she descended leisurely to the ground- 
floor, where were the dining- and drawing-rooms, 

‘A letter for you, mum,’ said Collins, meeting her in the hall. 

‘Indeed!’ as if a letter were not a common occurrence; and, 
taking it, she turned it over with much interest, examining the 
post-mark and reading the superscription—‘ Mrs. Crewe, 13 
Leamington Road, W.’ ‘It isfrom the Admiral!’ she exclaimed. 
‘ Here, Collins, take my precious Toppy; there is a nice drop of 
milk left in the jug, give it to her before she goes to bed.’ And 
Mrs. Crewe sallied into her rarely used drawing-room, and, sitting 
down by an open window, proceeded, with a visible clearing of her 
countenance, to open her letter and read as follows :— 





‘Dear Mrs. Crewe,—It is some time since I heard anything of 
you. I trust you are well and prospering. Will you be so good as 
to let me know if you have still room for an inmate? My object 
in asking is that I shall soon want a home for my ward, Laura 
Piers, of whom you have heard me speak. She has just lost her 
excellent uncle, the Rev. Mr. Fielden, and with him the fatherly 
protection she has hitherto enjoyed. Will you, then, take the 
matter into consideration, and let me know, within the next week, 
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what sum you would require for this young lady’s board and 
residence ? She should of course share your sitting-room, if agree- 
able to you, and have the advantage of your society. 

‘I know how moderate and corscientious you are; I therefore 
add that my young friend’s means are limited, and she would require 
nothing beyond your own ordinary style of living. Further, Mr. 
Fielden has left a son and daughter, in what position I am not 
as yet aware. Should I find it necessary to return to them some- 
thing of the benefits bestowed upon my ward by their father, I 
would be glad to know if you could accommodate Miss Fielden also, 
and the boy during his holiday. I am now on my way to Dresden, 
and hope to bring back my ward in about a fortnight. My 
address will be—Victoria Hotel, Iresden. 

‘I trust you have good accounts from your son. 

‘I am yours very faithfully, 
‘GEORGE DEsBARRES.’ 


‘A ward of the Admiral to reside with me!’ ejaculated Mrs. 
Crewe half aloud. ‘ Why, it is the very thing! ’—and she began to 
read the letter over again—‘ something always turns up. I was 
quite cast down when that Mr. Holden left me, though he was 
really not a gentleman, and very irregular in his payments. Now, it 
will be quite different to have a nice girl, a lady of position, with 
me,’ she thought as she folded up the epistle, and locked it away 
in a shabby little writing-desk with an infirm hinge. Then she 
looked round rather restlessly, feeling the desperate need of ex- 
patiating on her prospects to some one. At that moment enter 
Collins with the cat. 

‘She won’t drink the milk, mum, anyhow, but she has lapped 
up nigh half a saucer full of cold water.’ 

‘Has she, the dear? Really, Collins, there is something quite 
distinguée about Toppy, superior to other cats; she has scarcely ever 
touched milk since she was quite a kitten. Give her to me! And, 
Collins, do you think we could put two beds in the large back 
room on the second floor?’ 

‘It would be a tight fit, mum.’ 

‘I am afraid it would; but I might take it myself, and give 
them the front one.’ 

‘Are you expecting new lodgers, mum ?’ 

‘I wish, Collins, you would rot express yourself with such 
vulgarity. I do not keep a lodging-house; I take a few well- 
recommended inmates.’ 
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‘Law, mum, I thought “inmates ” was only in lunatic asylums 
and workhouses.’ 

‘ Never mind, Collins "—with a superior smile. ‘I rather expect 
a young lady, perhaps two, to reside with me; that is, their 
guardian, Rear-Admiral Desbarres, wishes to place them under my 
care.’ 

‘ Well, mum! I do hope and pray you are not thinking of set- 
ting up a boarding-school. You have been a kind missus, and I 
always wished to stay on with you, but a school I can’t abide! I 
was eighteen months in one, till my bones were near through my 
skin with hard work; and the poor lady as kept it, she was druv 
nearly out of her mind, what with the young ladies writing notes 
to the Commercial Academy gentlemen, and sending out for sweets 
till they were that sick. Her heart broke over it all, and she died 
within a year after I left!’ This was uttered with immense 
volubility. 

‘ What a dreadful story !’ returned Mrs. Crewe; ‘but of course 
these young ladies are quite different, and no doubt of a different 
class.’ 

‘Don’t you think it, mum ; in or out of class, they are all the 
same.’ 

‘ Besides,’ continued Mrs. Crewe, ‘I do not dream of having a 
school. There, you may go, Collins; and as you have cleaned up 
the morning-room and kitchen, and must be tired, you can take 
the rest cf that bottle of ale with your bread and cheese.’ 

‘ Thank you, mum ’—going. 

‘And, Collins, have you heard how Mr. Brown is to-day ?’ 

‘No, mum ; but I suppose he must be better, for there’s Miss 
Brown a-watering the back garden.’ 

‘Is she? I will go and speak to her. Collins! be sure you shut 
your window ; I will put Toppy to bed myself.’ 

So saying, Mrs. Crewe issued forth into the entrance passage 
and proceeded to descend the few steps which led into the garden. 
The little space in the rear of the house was judiciously laid out, 
being principally occupied by a large grass-plot having a group of 
rose- bushes in the centre, a couple of horse-chestnut trees at the 
end, and a border of bright flowers and mignonette between the 
gravel-walk and side walls. It was neat and well kept, thanks 
chiefly to the personal exertions of the owner, who considered 
gardening a lady-like occupation. 

The next strip of garden was much more elaborately orna- 
mented ; it had box edgings and tiny, many-coloured flower-beds, a 
spasmodic fountain, and two or three plaster figures. The owners 
were an elderly brother and sister—the former, managing clerk in 
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a City warehouse—both patronised by Mrs. Crewe as ‘ good, well- 
meaning creatures, though not what you would call gentry ;’ 
nevertheless, a source of comfort to the somewhat lonely widow, 
who found it a relief to talk about herself, her son, her affairs, her 
trials, and former grandeur, to the shrewd little old maid who 
looked somewhat enviously up to her as a brilliant woman of the 
world. 

‘Good evening, Miss Brown,’ said Mrs. Crewe, stepping up, 
always with stateliness, on a large reversed flower-pot, thus bring- 
ing her head well above the wall; ‘I hope your brother is better.’ 

‘ Yes, thank you,’ raising her head from the flowers over which 
she was stooping, and standing watering-pot in hand. ‘The 
attack is passing away; he hopes to go to business on Monday.’ 

‘Colds are much worse in summer,’ observed Mrs. Crewe ; ‘his 
attack was pleurisy, was it not?’ 

‘It was, ma’am ; but he is nearly himself again and sitting in 
the front parlour. I am sure if you could spare half-an-hour just 
for a little talk, it would cheer him ever so.’ 

‘I regret extremely that I cannot this evening; I have sent the 
girl to bed. She has to be up for the washing very early, and I 
do not like to leave the house. To-morrow I shall be most happy to 
pay Mr. Brown a visit.’ 

‘ Thank you, Mrs. Crewe; you are very good. And, pray, ma’am, 
have you heard of any one in the place of the young man that’s 
gone ? You know, I have not seen you for a week.’ 

‘ Not exactly,’ returned Mrs. Crewe, drawing herself up with an 
air of elegant hauteur. 

‘Dear, dear!’ exclaimed Miss Brown. ‘That’s sad! Take my 
word for it, ma’am, there is nothing like a card in the window. Ir 
you would only put one up, Mrs. Crewe, you would let in twenty- 
four hours.’ 

* Perhaps so, Miss Brown, but it would not suit me. Mine is 
not a mere lodging, or even “rooms to let ;” but, having a house 
too large for my requirements, I am willing to accommodate a 
gentleman or two, personally recommended. However, it is possible 
I may change my plans. I have just had a charming letter from 
an old and valued friend, Rear-Admiral Desbarres, who wishes to 
place a young lady of good position (his ward), and probably her 
cousin, under my care. It will be rather a tie, and they may 
expect me to introduce them into society ; but that I really cannot 
do, the effort would be too great.’ 

‘Well, I’m sure I am delighted to hear it. It is a great piece 
of luck for you. I suppose they will pay well ?’ 

‘We have not entered into that part of the question yet,’ said 
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Mrs. Crewe loftily. ‘ With such a man as the Admiral it is not 
necessary to bargain.’ 

‘He must be one in a thousand,’ remarked Miss Brown simply. 

‘ He is,’ returned Mrs. Crewe emphatieally. ‘Still, it is as well 
to form some idea of what one ought to ask. Of course I shall 
require to keep a good table.’ 

‘ Of course,’ said Miss Brown. ‘ You'll want a joint, vegetables, 
and sweets every day, with poultry sometimes, and fish now and 
then ; and that’s not to be done for nothing.’ 

‘True, Miss Brown; though I must say that the aristocracy 
care more for elegancy in serving than delicacy in eating,’ replied 
Mrs. Crewe, with the air of saying a good thing. 

‘ Aristocracy! Is she a “ ladyship,” then?’ cried Miss Brown. 

‘No! She belongs to the untitled aristocracy ; she is of very old 
family and highly connected.’ 

‘T hope she is well off, observed Miss Brown severely. ‘ High- 
born paupers are very expensive customers, I believe.’ 

‘« Pauper” is a curious term to apply to the ward of a rear 
admiral and the cousin of F 

‘ Dear, dear! I never intended to apply nothing! It is only my 
interest in you, ma’am, that made me speak : you are that generous 
and confiding.’ 

‘I am much obliged to you,’ said Mrs. Crewe stiffly and 
offended ; ‘but I don’t think you quite understand my character. 
I hope I am just, but I am not aware that I am confiding.’ 

‘Ahem!’ said Miss Brown. ‘ At any rate,’ she resumed after a 
short pause, ‘ aristocratic or not, you can’t board the young lady 
under thirty shillings a week ; then there’s the rent of her rooms.’ 

‘She will use my drawing-room,’ interrupted Mrs. Crewe. 

‘ With her bed-room, you could not ask less than five guineas a 
month ; and what with fire, and light, and linen, and additional 
trouble to the “ gurl,” ’ ran on Miss Brown rapidly, ‘ to say nothing 
of your own care and company, a hundred and fifty a year wouldn’t 
pay you. You ask two hundred, Mrs. Crewe.’ 

‘I shall ask what I think fit,’ returned that lady sternly. 
‘There are some subjects on which we by no means think alike.’ 

‘Very likely, ma’am,’ said Miss Brown, suddenly lapsing into 
humility. ‘ Our up-bringings have been different,’ 

‘Perhaps so, Miss Brown; and now it is getting quite dusk I 
will say “ Good evening.” My compliments to your brother; Iam 
glad he is better. I shall do myself the pleasure of calling on him 
to-morrow.’ And with much dignity Mrs. Crewe stepped down from 
her flower-pot and sailed into the house, depositing the cat in her 
bed, and proceeded to lock the doors and shut up for the night. 
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Then, pen in hand, she sat long, with a pleased countenance, by the 
light of a single candle, covering scraps of paper with hieroglyphics 
in writing and figures which seemed traced with the point of a 
skewer, rather than a pen. At length the sound of a latch-key, 
gently turned, followed by the striking of a match, told her that 
her upstairs tenant, a quiet, elderly man who occupied a bed and 
sitting-room on the first floor, was safely housed. Then, after a 
final and searching look round the premises, she, too, retired. 


‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men;’ and in the inner life, 
too, there is a gathering of the waters at particular periods when 
events and emotions accumulate, and waves of joy or sorrow mount 
to a certain pitch, ebbing back after a while to the ordinary level of 
existence. 

Such a pitch had been reached by Laura Piers and Winifrid 
Fielden when the former wrote her appeal for help to the Admiral. 

Hitherto theirs had been a tranquil, simple life, sheltered in a 
peaceful home, and looking up to father and uncle as the most 
charming and accomplished of men. 

The Reverend Frederic Fielden had held for many years the 
small living of Cheddington in one of the southern shires—a 
beautiful pastoral district where life was only half alive, and of 
which Mr. Fielden, whose nature craved very different surround- 
ings, had soon tired. He was a gentle, sociable, semi-artistic 
personage, exceedingly self-indulgent in an amiable manner, and 
afflicted with what his wife termed ‘a sensitive soul ;’ z.e. utter 
want of endurance, an irresistible tendency to run away from every- 
thing disagreeable, and to shut his eyes to everything unpleasant. 
Fortunately for him, he had a wife who guided while she adored 
him ; and it was owing to her influence that he had not, while their 
children were quite young, given up the modest competence which 
his sleepy little living afforded, in the vain hope of existing on the 
pittance he could call his own, by impossible economics, in some 
congenial foreign town. 

But Mrs. Fielden was resolute in her determination to hold 
fast the substance they possessed, at any rate till the children were 
set forth in life; that is to say,the boys. So she skilfully kept the 
family together on a wonderfully small amount, and gave her 
parson rope enough to disport himself mildly in town each year 
viewing the exhibitions, attending classical concerts, and hearing 
the most fashionable clerical orators, so rendering life bearable. 
But, in addition to her own flock, the parson’s good wife took a 
little stray lamb into her pleasant fold. 

One of Mr. Fielden’s sisters had married an officer, a quiet, 
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thoughtful, promising young man. It was a love match, and 
against every one’s consent. For Captain Piers had little or nothing 
but his pay. Nevertheless, they married and enjoyed some three 
or four years of great happiness before fever, during an extra un- 
healthy season in the West Indies, cut them both off, leaving a 
baby girl of about a year old. 

Among the acquaintances formed by Captain Piers during his 
military career was Admiral Desbarres, and some especial sympathy 
drew them together. It was the Admiral who saw to the funeral 
of the young wife (who was the first to succumb), and it was he 
also who soothed the last moments of the father by a solemn 
promise to look after the poor bereaved baby, and, if possible, to 
induce Mrs. Fielden to give the little creature house-room. ‘ She 
is a kind, good woman,’ gasped the dying man ; ‘ she always loved 
my wife, and there isn’t another soul on earth I could turn to, nor 
have I a claim on mortal.’ 

The Admiral earnestly promised to do his best, and he did it. 

Mrs. Fielden was too motherly a woman to refuse this last 
request, so little Laura became as one of the family at the parson- 
age. The Admiral, thankful to have his helpless ward so well 
provided for, carefully nursed the few hundreds which was all the 
provision left for her, adding interest to capital till, when she was 
old enough, he was able with a little help from his own purse to 
share with Mrs. Fielden the cost of a governess for the cousins ; 
for a little girl had appeared in the clerical nest about a year and 
a half after Laura had been lodged there. 

Thus Laura Piers and Winifrid Fielden grew up like sisters, 
the former scarce knowing she was anorphan. She was petted and 
punished by her auut ; snubbed, sent of messages, and occasionally 
told she was a trump by the eldest boy, who was rather a hero to 
both girls ; and decidedly a favourite with her uncle as she grew to 
be useful to him at a wonderfully early age—hunting out passages for 
quotation, and authorities on theological or artistic subjects, when he 
composed his sermons or wrote letters on the proper punctuation of 
Shakespearian sentences, or articles on the influence of religion on 
art, or vice versa. For Laura, though not pleasing to the eye, like 
his own daughter, was a clever, thoughtful little thing, passionately 
fond of books, and careful and loving in her treatment of them. 

Among the group associated with those happy, tranquil early 
days the figure of Reginald Piers was prominent. 

He was the favourite chum of Dick Fielden, the eldest son, and 
frequently a guest at the Rectory during the holidays; for he was 
the only son of a widowed mother whose means of affording 
pleasures or advantages to her boy were extremely limited, especi- 
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ally as she had in later years resided with a married daughter, 
who had made what was considered a ‘ splendid match.’ 

Reginald was a general favourite. He was a good cricketer, a 
successful angler, a tolerable chot, easy-going, and sufficiently vain 
to take pleasure in pleasing. As he was a little older than her 
own son, Mrs. Fielden treated him with an amount of confidence 
she never bestowed on Dick; while Laura regarded him as an 
Admirable Crichton, and gloried in the slender degree of relation- 
ship he condescended to admit. 

The last holidays spent by Reginald at the Rectory had had a 
peculiar charm for the Rector’s orphan niece, as he had especially 
patronised her, trying his ‘’prentice hand’ at the art of delicate 
attention; for Reginald showed a decided predilection for young 
ladies, even at the risk of being considered and called a ‘ muff’ by 
his companions. 

But the Rectory had seen its best days. The winter in which 
Laura attained her sixteenth and Winifrid her fourteenth year, 
Mrs. Fielden, never very strong, caught a severe cold, which soon 
became bronchitis, and finally robbed the family of their best 
friend and firmest stay. 

To Mr. Fielden the loss was irreparable. Cheddington became 
insupportable to his ‘ sensitive soul;’ and, fancying he could with 
the help of some small savings, painfully scraped together by his 
provident wife, and the pursuit of literature, eke out existence on 
his infinitesimal income more agreeably on the Continent, he gave 
up his living, sold his superfluous books and belongings, and much 
against the advice of his eldest son, who had already made his first 
step in life—a considerable stride, as it carried him to Bombay— 
removed himself, his youngest boy, and the ‘ dear girls’ to Dres- 
den, where they could find educational advantages, and himself the 
repose his broken health and broken heart required. 

Here they spent two very comfortable years: an English clergy- 
man of good private means (so report endowed him), charming 
manners, artistic tastes, and interesting circumstances, was hailed 
as an acquisition by the Anglo-American colony in that social 
city. His occasional sermons, when health enabled him to lighten 
the labours of the overworked chaplain, were universally admired, 
and altogether Mr. Fielden found the change from a rural parish 
to the Saxon capital answered in every respect remarkably well 
except financially. 

He was indeed at times painfully surprised to find how rapidly 
money melted away, though food was moderate, and amusements 
cheap. To be sure amusements never entered into the Chedding- 
ton budget; but at. Dresden it was quite necessary that the ‘ dear 
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girls’ should attend the theatre to improve their knowledge of 
German, and the concerts to improve their taste for music, while 
it was impossible to accept the constant hospitality of compatriots 
without making some return; so the Rev. Mr. Fielden’s esthetic 
teas became quite the rage, and his opinion on all matters of taste 
universally deferred to. Meantime his funds dwindled away with 
alarming rapidity, though he consoled himself by hoping that his 
book on ‘ Historic and Artistic Dresden,’ for which he hoped to 
receive a handsome sum from that enterprising firm ‘ James 
Younger & Co.,’ would put him straight, and then he would retire 
to some quiet nook in Switzerland, and practise strict economy 
till Herbert was fit to adopt a career. 

The third year of their sojourn, however, was not so pleasant. 
Laura, who was housekeeper, found it very difficult to get the 
money requisite for daily needs. Herbert’s school accounts re- 
mained unpaid. Whispers got about that the family in Christian 
Strasse were not flourishing so fairly as they did at first. Then 
both Laura and Winifrid perceived a great change in the tenderly 
cared-for father and uncle. He could not write, or talk, or amuse 
himself, as he used ; then a low fever attacked him, against which 
he seemed to have no power of resistance, and before he was 
thought in danger, he seemed in some mysterious way to give 
himself up, and died. 

The suddenness of this event paralysed Winifrid, who was her 
father’s idol; she could only think of her bereavement. But Laura, 
on whom the rougher and commoner cares of their daily life 
always devolved, was, while truly and profoundly grieved to lose so 
dear and kind a protector, puzzled and terrified by the utter 
emptiness of the exchequer. 

The Fieldens had never kept up much intercourse with their 
relatives; and when the half-frightened, sorrowing girls had written 
to an uncle in India, and an aunt who had married a merchant 
in Liverpool, they had no more to do but to sit with folded hands 
and wait what help the Admiral would bring. 

As yet Laura knew him only by frequent gifts and rare visits, 
but she felt instinctively that he would not fail her. And when 
he came, what would be their destiny? Should she have to sepa- 
rate from Winnie, who, though little more than two years her 
junior, was like her child ; and Herbert! who would look after him, 
and keep him brushed and mended, and prepared for school ? 

Where were they to go? What was to become of them? In 
the midst of these sad conjectures, before almost they thought the 
Admiral could have received her letter, came a telegram to Laura 
from her guardian. 
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‘TI will be with you the day after to-morrow. Refer all persons 
to me.’ 


Then she breathed more freely and got a little sleep. 


Cuarter III. 


Ir was a disheartening task which the Admiral set himself, to 
disentangle the hopeless confusion of Mr. Fielden’s affairs. He 
had left no will. The death of his wife nullified the one he had 
originally executed, and it had been destroyed ; but he had never 
brought himself to make another. Little, indeed, was left. He 
had many years previously insured his life, and paid the premiums 
with regularity; but then it was found that he had borrowed upon 
it, so that not much was left—barely what sufficed to clear the 
family credit in Dresden. 

During the fortnight which succeeded Admiral Desbarres’ 
arrival, though gentle and tender to the orphans, he said very 
little as to his intentions. He was, at all times, a man of few 
words, and those few were principally addressed to Laura, with 
whom he went over the books and accounts. He meanwhile 
cogitated his plans in silence. If he took these young people 
under his protection, he would arrange all things, and nothing 
save obedience would remain for them. 

He was by conviction and training a despot, of the kindest 
and most benevolent description; but still a despot—all law, 
according to his belief,emanating from a Supreme Ruler. Family 
and social relations were but inner rings of the great circle, and 
ought to reproduce in miniature the same system of fatherly pro- 
tection and childlike submission. This silence was hard to Laura, 
although by nature patient and reasonable; but it was intolerable 
to Winnie, an eager, sanguine, warm-hearted creature—the beauty 
and the pet of the family. 

She was considerably impressed by tke Admiral’s imposing 
tranquillity and weighty presence. ‘What is he going to do with 
us ?’ she asked impatiently, one evening, nearly a fortnight after 
her father’s funeral, when the Admiral had taken Herbert out to 
walk, and the two girls were left alone in the once pretty salon, 
which now looked so bare and desolate, as all the books and photo- 
graphs and small ornaments had been packed up, and everything 
sold or made ready for their departure. Winnie had thrown her- 
self into the large arm-chair, which had always been Mr. Fielden’s. 
It was drawn up by the open window, commanding a view of some 
pleasant gardens and the distant dome of the Russian church. 
Winnie was a tall, slender girl, with sloping shoulders and a pliant 
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waist, carelessly graceful in every movement, with a clear though 
somewhat brown complexion, pale when in repose, but with a rich, 
mantling colour that came and went when she was surprised or 
pleased or vexed or moved in any way, and was a means of ex- 
pression second only to her large liquid eyes, which some thought 
deepest blue, and others darkest hazel, and which at this period 
of her life revealed every passing emotion, as if the soul that 
looked through them was still ‘as that of a little child.’ ‘ What 
is he going to do with us, Laura? How I wish he would leave us 
here—we could live more cheaply than in London, and far, far 
more happily. I suppose we are to go to London?’ 

‘I think so, though the Admiral has not said so positively.’ 

‘If I am to do anything,’ resumed Winnie, pushing back her 
rich wavy dark brown hair, ‘to earn money, I mean, I would 
rather do it here, though I hate the idea of having to do it at all. 
How it would have broken my poor darling father’s heart to think 
of such a thing! But I suppose I must, Laura?’ 

‘We both must, dear Winnie. I do not see how we can live 
without it. I cannot be dependent on my guardian, though he 
would not let me broach the subject, and told me to wait till he 
had laid his plans.’ 

‘But J am not his ward. I havea right to choose; and I 
don’t suppose he thinks of supporting me. I would not let him, if 
he did. Oh Laura, if he takes you away, what is to become of 
Herbert and me? Dick is not rich enough to have us with him in 
India. How maddening it is to be such a burden—yet, what can 
Ido? Oh, my father, my father!’ and the ready tears began to 
flow afresh. , 

‘Dear, dear Winnie, murmured Laura, holding back her own, 
though her lips quivered as she knelt down, and, putting her arms 
round her cousin’s waist, laid her head on her lap. ‘Try and have 
patience ; we are so young and helpless, and the Admiral has 
always been so good and kind, what can we do but trust him and 
wait his time? Hetold me just as he was going out that we were 
to start for London on Monday, and when there, he would be able 
to tell me his intentions. Do not vex him by seeming restless or 
dissatisfied. He only tries to do what is best for us.’ 

‘I daresay; but it is too bad not to be consulted. I declare I 
will ask him myself this evening—he always answers me.’ 

‘Yes,’ returned Laura, with a kindly smile, ‘as usual you are a 
favourite,’ and she rose and leant against the window, gazing sadly 
out over the garden, and inhaling the perfume of mignonette which 
was wafted from it. 

Laura was less reluctant to quit Dresden than her cousin. She 
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had been too seriously alarmed by the difficulties with which she 
had had to contend during the last eight or nine months to permit 
of forming such pleasant impressions as Winnie, who seldom 
troubled herself about anything, and in some vague way thought 
that breakfast, dinner, and supper were a spontaneous growth 
which would always be ready for people in their position. 

Laura did not resemble her cousin. She was not short, but 
she was not so tall as Winnie, and, though straight and well-made 
enough, was rather high-shouldered and square-looking. Her 
features, too, were irregular; the jaw somewhat large, the mouth 
somewhat wide, though it could smile honestly, sweetly, and 
showed fine white teeth. Then her complexion was sallow, and 
her hair a dull brown; nor had she fine eyes to redeem other 
deficiencies—they were well shaped, but of a pale grey, with 
little brilliancy, though there were topics at which they would light 
up and.change the aspect of her face amazingly. Still, Laura Piers 
was always considered a ‘plain girl;’ but she was possessed of a 
certain gentle composure of manner, a self-possession that was 
never cold, which made her presence soothing to irritable people, 
and acceptable to all. 

Laura was by nature an artist—gifted with that marvellous 
power of sympathy which bestows upon the possessor almost ‘ second 
sight ;’ and, besides, a love of beauty so deep and keen, that she 
never looked in the gla&s without a sigh to see how little she 
possessed of that most precious dower. 

Yet, though this regret might occasionally sadden, it never 
embittered, partly perhaps because she had been brought up in an 
atmosphere of kindliness and genuine affection; partly because 
she had an inner consciousness that the joys of intellect could 
compensate for much. 

‘Yes! I will talk to him to-night, continued Winnie, drying 
her eyes. ‘He isadear. I am sure I do not know what would 
have become of us without him; but I don’t like to be driven 
blindfold about the world, and I cannot part with you, Laura—you 
know I can’t, dear, dear Laura,’ kissing her fondly. ‘I never knew 

‘I loved you so much.’ 

A slight glow mounted to Laura’s cheek, and even shone 
through the tears that filled her eyes as she pressed Winnie to her. 

‘I don’t think the Admiral will do that—not willingly, I am 
sure; but we cannot yet know what will become of us,’ 

Winnie kept her word. Their usual supper was not quite over, 
when, with an effort for which she was almost angry with herself, 
she exclaimed, ‘ Dear Admiral Desbarres, Laura says we are going 
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to leave on Monday. Would you mind telling where we are going 
—I mean, in London.’ 

The Admiral looked at the speaker at first gravely; then 
gradually an indulgent smile overspread his face. 

‘I think, Winifrid, you might trust me; nevertheless, it is 
time you should be told, dear children, of my plans, so far as I can 
form them. For the present, I mean to place you with a lady 
whom I have known for many years, the widow of an old shipmate 
of mine, Mrs. Crewe, where I hope you can dwell in comfort, until 
I can ascertain what Winnie’s aunt and brother can do to assist 
her. Should they be unable or unwilling, believe me I will not 
desert you, Winnie.’ 

‘ You are ever so good and kind,’ cried Winnie, flushing with 
mortification, while her eyes sparkled through her tears, ‘ but how 
dreadful it is to be a beggar.’ The word was brought out with 
a sob—‘I must try and do something—I can teach German and 
music and ; 

‘For the present, you must be guided by me,’ interrupted the 
Admiral, in his slow deliberate tones. ‘ Hereafter we may arrange 
some such plan—for the present your youth and helplessness is a 
claim upon those who have the means to befriend you; and these 


necessities, though painful, are but the expression of a law which 
emanates from One whose supreme will must not be resisted.’ 

‘And I shall stay with Laura?’ 

‘ J would never willingly separate you,’ returned the Admiral 
kindly. 

‘Thank God for that!’ cried Winnie. ‘But I do hope this 


lady, this Mrs. Crewe, is not severe and , 


‘I can only repeat that the charge of caring for you seems to 
have been given into my hands. I must therefore demand from 
you that submission which alone can enable me to fulfil the 
responsibilities I have undertaken. I will say good-night now, as 
I must write some letters before I go to bed.’ 

It was not much that Winnie had extracted from the arbiter 
of their fate, but it was satisfactory so far, and she felt less 
uneasy. 

The hours slipped quickly by, and soon the last day came. 
Laura and Winnie escaped in the fresh early morning, when there 
was small chance of meeting any acquaintance, to look once more 
on the river with its smiling border of vineyards and trees up to 
where it makes a wide bend beneath the villa of the Prussian 
Prince who gave up royalty for love. 

It was a delicious morning; the river sparkled in the tender 
early sunshine, the air was crisp with the youthfulness of spring, 
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and both girls exclaimed that never before had the view of Dresden 
and its old bridge, with the towers of the Hof-Kirch and Schloss, 
louke1 so lovely. They had crossed to the gardens of the Japanese 
Palace, after strolling along the Bruhlsche Terrasse, and looked 
long in silence on the old town which probably they would never 
see again; then, with a mutual sudden impulse, a vivid flash of 
feeling that they had nothing left save each other, they exchanged 
a hearty kiss, which, without uttering a word, each felt was a pledge 
of loyalty and love. 
And so they looked their last on Dresden. 


The arrival of the Admiral’s ward and her cousin was a great 
event for Mrs. Crewe. In the first place, it set her mind at ease 
on the momentous question of rent ; next, it raised her in her own 
esteem, and Mrs. Crewe’s mental spectacles were of high magnifying 
power ; then the presence of two young ladies in the house promised 
cheerfulness and company, which latter was very dear to Mrs. 
Crewe’s heart, in spite of her troubles and disappointments ; finally, 
it would be very pleasant for ‘Denzil’ when he came home. 
Denzil was her son, the only survivor of several children, who had 
passed away in those terrible former days when the ‘ expensive 
habits ’—7.e. furious drinking—of her late dear husband hardly left 
them food to eat. It need scarcely be said that Denzil was her 
idol, the one object that filled her life and satisfied her imagiuation. 
He was, unlike most idols, a good son, a quiet, steady fellow, who 
from stress of circumstances had entered the merchant service 
instead of the royal navy,much to his mother’s mortification ; indeed, 
she never mentioned the fact without an elaborate explanation. 

‘Collins’ had a hard time of it from the day Mrs. Crewe 
received the Admiral’s reply readily accepting the terms she 
proposed. Not only the apartments to be occupied by the young 
ladies, but every portion of the house, ‘from turret to foundation- 
stone,’ had to be brushed, scoured, polished, and dusted. The life of 
the mild upstairs tenant, Mr. Jenkins, was made a burden to him 
by the disarrangement of his belongings in this tremendous clean- 
ing; and even Collins’ powers of endurance would have come to an 
end, but that in a certain degree she shared her mistress’s brilliant 
anticipations of the indefinite benefits to accrue from such desirable 
boarders. 

Everything was in order, however, by the time the travellers 
arrived. Flowers in the vases, and fresh antimacassars bristling 
with starch from the over-plentiful nature of domestic washing, 
adorned the drawing-room, while an excellent breakfast or luncheon 
was laid out in the little dining-room behind. 
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‘IT am sure, my dears, you are welcome to what I trust you will 
consider as your home,’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, with a delightful 
mixture of dignity and cordiality, as she stood at the front door 
to receive her new inmates, who looked weary enough with their 
dusty black dresses and white faces. ‘ Miss Piers, I presume,’ 
smiling upon Winnie, who happened to come first. 

‘No! Iam Winnie Fielden.’ 

‘Oh! Tam truly glad to see you; and this is your brother, 
Miss Fielden, dear fellow! I love all boys for the sake of my 
own! Come in; you must be so dreadfully tired. How many 
hours have you been en route—thirty-eight ? dreadful !—had you 
a tolerable passage ?’ 

‘ Horrible,’ exclaimed Laura, with a shudder, as they followed 
their hostess upstairs. 

‘Poor Laura was dreadfully ill, said Winnie, with a slight 
smile, ‘ but I rather liked crossing ; I stayed very late on deck with 
the Admiral.’ 

‘Well, there is your room—very simple, as you see, but I trust 
homelike and comfortable. Pray ring for anything you may want, 
for I must leave you—I have not spoken to the Admiral yet.’ 

She swept away to meet the general benefactor, and express to 
him her gratitude, her satisfaction, her admiration of these 
‘charming girls,’ who, at the first glance, she saw would be an 
‘acquisition to any family.’ 

But there was in the profound gentle composure of the Admiral 
an irresistible something that quenched in an indefinable way the 
fire of Mrs. Crewe’s eloquence, and she was soon listening to him 
in silence, as in a few clear sentences he thanked her for the help 
she had afforded him, by receiving the young people on such 
moderate terms. 

‘I trust my own ward will remain with you permanently; as 
to Miss Fielden, I do not know what her brother or other relations 
may wish for her, but at any rate it is a great relief to place both 
girls, for the present, with you. You know howI am situated. 
Having made a home with my invalid sister, I can neither leave 
her nor introduce any disturbing element into our house; and 
youth, however amiable, must be disturbing.’ 

Then Mrs. Crewe ventured to touch on her own affairs, and tell 
how her son Denzil had sailed as chief officer in one of Duncan’s 
ships, how he had contrived to save enough to share a venture of 
merchandise on his own account, besides helping herself to pay 
the last instalment of her debt to her listener, ‘which I have 
ready for you, my dear sir, in a purse of my own netting,’ she 
concluded; ‘the only sort of fancy-work I could ever accomplish ; 
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and this is all I can pay of the immense obligation I owe you—in 
fact, my present independence ; for though it has been a struggle, 
I do make both ends meet in this house; and with your ward F 
But the entrance of the girls, quickly followed by Herbert, checked 
her speech, and relieved the Admiral from the necessity of a reply : 
And now Mrs. Crewe was in her element, conscious of having 
on her best black silk, which suited her well, her choicest cap, her 
watch, and her chételaine, crowded with charms and trinkets, the 
crown jewel to which she had tenaciously clung through many 
a bitter day of despondency and privation. She had a bland 
delight in patronising these ‘elegant girls, and the boy who, 
though ‘ not good-looking, had a charming countenance.’ Good- 
looking Herbert certainly was not. He was a very ugly likeness 
of his handsome sister, with a wide mouth, limp, straight, 
straw-coloured hair, and a complexion naturally dirty-looking, 
and little improved by any care he bestowed upon it. He 
was tall of his age, but stooped awkwardly, and with huge 
hands and feet and ill-cut German clothes he was anything but 
attractive. Both Winnie and her brother were honestly hungry ; 
but Laura could not eat; she was therefore the object of much 
persecution. ‘My dear Miss Piers, you take nothing; let me 
give you the least bit of this veal and ham pie, with a little jelly 
and a morsel of egg. My cook is rather remarkable for her meat 
pies—it distresses me to see you unable to eat—would you like 
my smelling-salts ?—let me open the window beside you,’ &c. 

‘The tea is so nice, it will do me good; I shall be better 
presently,’ murmured poor Laura, whose head ached terribly. 

‘How nice it is to see an English breakfast-table, so bright and 
clean!’ cried Winnie. ‘ Though I am very fond of Germany, there 
is no place like England for niceties.’ 

‘I am charmed to hear you say so,’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe 
radiantly; ‘I feared you would think but little of my humble 
cottage after foreign grandeur. But this is really a very conve- 
nient house and a most improving neighbourhood. The White 
Hart omnibuses now come to the end of the street, and you see 
we have a nice garden at the back! I assure you I never buy a 
pennyworth of mustard-and-cress, radishes, or parsley,’ concluded 
Mrs. Crewe triumphantly. 

‘It is an exceedingly suitable abode,’ remarked the Admiral, 
‘and does credit to its owner.’ 

‘ You flatter me, my dear sir! but, indeed, if there is one thing 
more than another on which I pique myself, it is order—order 
and cleanliness !—and no words can tell the difficulties of maintain- 

ing either with ignorant, self-willed servants. Really, nowadays, 
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with these newfangled notions about education, and women’s 
rights, and all that, it is almost impossible to keep house! ’ 

‘ We are terribly in need of that most excellent virtue, obedience, 
in these latter days,’ said the Admiral thoughtfully. ‘Few think 
of the help they can give to government by submission, instead of 
rebelling and finding fault.’ 

‘ Quite true,’ replied Mrs. Crewe, with a profound tone; ‘ but 
ycur young friends must not suppose that I am a dragon of 
severity ; on the contrary, I like a cheerful home and freedom for 
every one: and though I have but few acquaintances (indeed, there 
are not many of my own rank of life around me), [ trust we shall 
not be dull. By the by, young ladies, I have not introduced you 
toa very important member of the family ;’ and Mrs. Crewe rose, 
and walking to the little sofa standing at one side of the fireplace, 
took up the cat, which was sleeping there in profound repose, 
regardless of the smart red ribbon with which she was decorated in 
honour of the day. 

‘ This is my sweet Toppy, Miss Piers—is she not a beauty, Miss 
Fielden ? Remember’ (to Herbert), ‘ whatever pranks you may play, 
I will never forgive any against Toppy. Is she not beautifully 
marked ? and such a lovely tail ? Doyou know, an old friend of mine, 
Major St. George, told me that his sister, the Countess of Achill, 
would give twenty pounds for such a cat (she is a great cat-fancier) ; 
but no twenty pounds would buy my Toppy !’—kissing thecreature, 
who winked with preternatural gravity. 

‘She is very pretty,’ said Laura, stroking it gently. 

‘Very pretty,’ echoed Winnie, without, however, touching it. 

‘It is curious to study the nature of animals,’ remarked the 
Admiral, patting its head ; but the moment he touched its fur, puss 
gave a sudden, sharp, vicious mew, and struggled to get away. 

‘How very extraordinary !’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe; ‘I never 
knew Toppy behave so badly; she is generally the gentlest and 
most amiable of cats. I wonder ’—examining her dress— if I have 
a pin anywhere ?’ 

Meantime, unseen by any one, Winnie gave Herbert a noiseless 
kick and a warning look, while Mrs. Crewe deposited Toppy on 
the sofa and returned to the table. A little more conversation, 
intermittent and slightly forced, ensued, in which the weary, 
depressed girls took no part, and then the Admiral rose. 

‘TI shall now leave you,’ he said, ‘ to make each other’s acquaint- 
ance. To-morrow afternoon I hope to call and to have favourable 
letters for you, my dear,’ to Winnie. ‘I shall be as usual at the 
“ Burlington,” and shall remain about a week in town. Good 
morning, Mrs. Crewe; I feel happy in leaving my young charges 
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under your care. God bless you, dear children, and direct you in 
this beginning of a new life.’ 

Laura, always self-controlled, only took his hand and pressed it 
lingeringly in both her own, while she murmured, ‘ How can we 
thank you enough?’ but Winnie, with a sudden movement, threw 
her arms round his neck and kissed his cheek. ‘ You will be sure 
to come to-morrow, will you not ?’ she whispered. 

‘Yes, Winifrid, without fail,’ said the Admiral emphatically, 
while he tenderly returned her embrace. The old man was 
visibly touched, and the moisture shone in his still beautiful dark 
eyes. ‘Be of good cheer,’ he added kindly, as he shook hands 
with Herbert ; ‘for young creatures like you there is many a 
bright day in store behind the sad present; only keep a clear 
conscience before Heaven, and all things will work together for 
your good.’ And with a courteous wave of the hand he left them. 

‘I am sure,’ exclaimed Mrs, Crewe, taking her handkerchief 
from her eyes’ (she was easily affected), ‘if ever there was a 
thorough gentleman and a true Christian, it is Admiral Desbarres ! 
He is a saint upon earth, though one always thinks of a saint in 
a long woollen gown with a rope round his waist, whereas the 
Admiral is always so well dressed ’—in a tone of the highest admira- 
tion—‘ which shows that true religion need not interfere with the 
elegancies of life! My dear girls, you must cheer up ; I will do my 
very best to make you happy! look upon me as a mother. I have 
lost two dear little girls, and I have a mother’s heart.’ She embraced 
one after the other, or would have done so, only Herbert dodged 
and made a snatch at her hand. 

‘Thank you, dear Mrs. Crewe,’ said Winnie. 

‘You are very good indeed,’ added Laura. 

¢ And now, would you like to lie down and rest awhile? You 
must be quite worn out!’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Laura; ‘I think I should like to put our 
things a little in order, and then I will try to sleep.’ 

‘Do so, dear Laura. J am not going to call you by your 
surname any more ; we must be at home with each other.’ 

‘Certainly, Mrs. Crewe.’ 

* And you, Master Herbert ?’ 

‘Well,’ replied that young gentleman, ‘I should like to go 
out and take a stroll, just to see what the place is like.’ 

‘Very well, Herbert ; only, do not lose your way, my boy.’ 

‘If I do, I speak the language, you know.’ 

‘When we first went to Dresden,’ explained Laura, ‘and he 
was quite a little fellow, he wandered out one morning and never 
came back till night.’ 
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‘You must have been terrified!’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe. 
‘ Here, dear, here is your travelling bag; you left it in the hall.’ 

And as the cousins ascended the stairs they heard the front 
door shut after Herbert, while Mrs. Crewe was calling in audible 
tones, ‘ Collins ! Collins! come and clear away the breakfast-things ! 
Now don’t delay ; there’s plenty to do!’ 

On reaching their own room, Laura, by an impulse unusual 
with her, locked the door, and sitting down beside the dressing- 
table bent her elbows upon it, covered her face with her hands, and 
burst into tears which she vainly tried to suppress. 

‘Dear Laura!’ cried Winnie, putting her arms round her and 
looking dismayed—for she was more accustomed to receive than to 
administer consolation—‘ what is the matter ? Do you feel very ill ?’ 

‘ What is the matter?’ repeated Laura witha sob; ‘there is 
plenty the matter, I think! I don’t know how it is, but it suddenly 
seems so awful to be here away from every one we ever knew. If 
we had been left at dear Cheddington, the good Squire and his 
wife, and the Doctor, and every one would have been old friends 
and helped us; and at Dresden there was the Grifin and the 
Macdonalds all so kind ; but here ——’ an expressive pause. 

‘Oh! yes, it is dreadful; but then Mrs. Crewe seems very good 
and pleasant—much better than I expected.’ 

‘ Yes, she is nice, and I think I am quite over-tired. I shall 
just unpack the box, and then I will lie down.’ 

‘It is rather bare,’ observed Winnie, looking round the room 
with a dissatisfied expression ; ¢ yet I do not see how there would be 
room for anything more. I wish there was one of those delightful 
bureau-wardrobe contrivances we had in Dresden, with little 
drawers and pigeon-holes. I don’t know how you will contrive to 
be tidy here, Laura.’ 

‘Oh! we must be doubly tidy, or it will be intolerable,’ said 
Laura, drying her eyes; ‘and it is the cnly place we can have to 
ourselves, for we can scarcely write, or paint, or do anything down~ 
stairs, I suppose.’ 

So saying, Laura rose, and began rather wearily to open and 
unpack a large box, which was all they had brought with them. 
‘When the rest of our things come, where in the world shall we 
put them ?’ asked Winnie, standing in the middle of the room, her 
hands folded and her eyes wide open with a puzzled expression. 

‘Oh! I dare say there is a box-room or some such place. Come 
and help me, like a dear girl—you look so distracted standing 
there! I feel better already from doing something,’ returned Laura. 

‘ And I feel as if I should never care to do anything again,’ 
cried Winnie, suddenly dropping on her knees and beginning to 
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pull out the contents of the box vehemently. ‘To think that I 
shall never, never hear his dear voice, nor see him smile as he used 
when I had a pretty new hat or anything that suited me; and my 
father was not old, Laura—not quite sixty-one. I sometimes feel 
so angry with myself, because I forget for a few minutes, and am 
amused. Why, I could have burst out laughing to-day when Mrs, 
Crewe was praising the cat, and Herbert pinched its tail and made 
it almost bite that angel of an Admiral—I never felt so fond of 
him before. But Mrs. Crewe is great fun: she is so elegant and 
aristocratic,—still, she is quite a lady, and Iama shade less miser- 
able since I saw her. Oh Laura! is it not contemptible to change 
about as I do?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Laura, sadly catching a roll of music 
which Winnie tossed to her. ‘You can’t help your nature, and 
anything is better than pretending to be what you are not; 
besides, if one was always so wretched as one is at moments, you 
would go mad or die.’ 

‘ That’s true,’ ejaculated Winnie. After ashort silence, she rose 
from her knees and went to one of the windows, peeping through 
the chink between the edge of the blind and the window-frame. 
‘It is rather a nice little street ; all the houses have gardens in 
front, and trees, but they are very small and low; and ’—turning 
to the dressing-table, which was rather unsteady, but elegantly 
draped with white muslin and pink lining—‘ what an awful glass! 
my face looks absolutely green, and quite stumpy; and did you 
~ ever see such a marvel of darns as the piece of carpet ?’ 

‘I am afraid Mrs. Crewe is not much better off than ourselves,’ 
returned Laura, looking round with a slight not unkindly smile ; 
‘but everything is very clean, and she has given us a friendly 
welcome. Dear Winnie, I have put things a little in their places, 
and I feel I must lie down. You will find our best dresses in the 
hanging cupboard by the fireplace— we cannot wear these till they 
are well brushed ; they are so full of dust.’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ said Winnie, who was always ready to put on 
her best on the smallest provocation. ‘And as I am not a bit 
tired, I will write to Elise von Eichwald, while you rest, you dear 
old thing— we promised to let her know all about our journey.’ 

‘And Mrs. Macdonald too—do not forget her,’ murmured 
. Laura, laying her weary head on the pillow. 

Soon the swift scratching of Winnie’s pen grew fainter and 
fainter, and sleep came, bringing a respite from the anxieties 
and responsibilities it was her destiny to endure. 


(To be continued.) 





